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ANALOGY. 


Ovr literature contains no adequate 
doctrine of Analogy ; many valuable hints 
and insulated passages occur, as in Em- 
erson, for instance, which are like shafts 
already sunk in the mine, but no full 
and complete statement. Butler had 
glimpses of the truth, but was not in 
full possession of it; indeed, all reason- 
ing from analogy proceeds on an admis- 
sion more or less direct of its central 
principle ; there can be no equality of 
ratios without some sort of agreement 
between the numbers or qualities whose 
ratios are compared. 

Whatever we propose saying on this 
subject is comprehended in the old doc- 
trine of correspondence, of the essential 
and eternal correlation of the material 
and spiritual worlds. The universe is 
homogeneous, therefore is analogy a re- 
sult of law, and not a work of the fan- 
cy. He who speaks the central truths 
of nature and of life, who penetrates to 
the core of things, without being bewil- 
dered and misled at the surface, must 
have convinced himself of this fact, 
namely, that unity underlies diversity, 
and is anterior to it. Because this is 
the order of creation, the deeper the in- 
tellect penetrates, the more broad and 
simple become its utterances, the more 
facts they cover or presuppose. It 
takes a very long and complex state- 
ment at the surface to be equal to a 
short and plain one nearer the centre ; 
hence commonplace writers, because 
their ideas take principally a lateral di- 
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rection, and do not follow the converg- 
ing radii, are voluminous and bewilder- 
ing, where genius lays bare the matter 
in a few pithy sentences. All things 
are akin, and of one flesh and bone; to 
whoso perceives this is vital analogy 
possible. When Ruskin writes on art, 
there are lessons of virtue and right 
conduct as well ; metaphysics and theol- 
ogy are both in the back-ground, and 
his criticisms have a double force for 
being applicable to higher matters. The 
subject is defined and emphasized, but 
not insulated, not dis - located ; it still 
stands related to the whole, as an island 
is fast to the earth at the bottom, in- 
stead of being completely sundered, 
with only a surface importance, and 
floated away on the technical frame- 
work of arbitrary rules. 

What shall we say, is there no design 
of analogy in this universe? Is it all 
fancy, like astrology and fortune-telling ? 
Are the apparent deep-rooted homologies 
only accidental likenesses, not ordina- 
tions but only coincidences? How sig- 
nificant the analogy between a man’s 
life and the solar year! Is it only a 
stroke of rhetoric, a mere paralogism, 
to speak of the seed-time and of the 
harvest of life? The ‘frosts of age,’ 
the ‘evening of life,’ how pathetic, how 
profoundly affecting the simile! 

In like manner we speak of the heat 
of the passions, of the flow of the feel- 
ings, of the sun-shine of the heart, of 
the eye of the mind, of the food of the 
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soul, of the limits of thought, of the 
flights of imagination, etc. etc., and be- 
lieve we are not guilty of mere flourish 
and idle embellishment, but are using 
the language of soberness and truth. 
In fact the very frame-work of the lan- 
guage is based on Analogy, and implies 
a perpetual comparison and agreement 
between the seen and the unseen. The 
picture - language of the ancients was 
not more thoroughly symbolical and 
representative. 

It never ceases to send a thrill of 
pleasure and surprise through us, on 
each new discovery of the wonderful 
flexibility of our speech —seen more 
palpably in the ease and grace with 
which the language of one craft or pur- 
suit, as that of the shop, the farm, the 
forge, the army, the sea, is applied to 
another ; or in a larger or more general 
sense, applied to politics or morals. 
Our ordinary every-day speech is equal- 
ly as flexible and figurative, only habit 
renders it less novel and noticeable. 

Whence the analogies between a man 
and a tree, and why the delight and fre- 
quency with which we seize upon and 
draw them out? The anatomist and 
physiologist, in explaining the mechan- 
ism of our respiratory organs, or the 
plan of the circulation of the blood, 
draw illustrations from this source; and 
the lecturer and essayist reap a perpe- 
tual harvest from the ever - recurring 
homologies. Let alone the purely physi- 
cal resemblances of the sap and the 
blood, the leaves and the lungs, the 
roots and the stomach, the concretion 
and secretion, and the double circula- 
tion, our literature is rich with resem- 
blances of a deeper nature, which, if 
merely coincidences, are very lucky ; 
and if real correspondences, are very 
instructive. 

The tree has trunk, branches, blos- 
soms, fruit; man has personality, facul- 
ties, thoughts, deeds ; the tree absorbs 
earths and alkalies at its, roots, which 
are carried to its leaves, exposed to the 
purifying and vivifying influence of the 
air and sun, and then transmuted into 
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fibre ; man takes in facts and know- 
ledge at his senses and executive facul- 
ties, which, rising to his intellect, are 
purged, and spiritualized, and assimi- 
lated as food; the tree has its root in 
the soil, its top in the sky; man is 
grounded in the real, but has his proper 
life in the ideal; the tree has a bark, 
which it outgrows and casts off; man 
has habits and opinions which he is con- 
stantly letting drop, as he passes on 
into larger relations. Trees in assem- 
blage make a wood, and men associated 
together build the city ; and the spirit 
of the latter is not more tyrannical and 
pervading, assimilating every thing with- 
in its reach, and giving tone and charac- 
ter to every part, than is the former. 
On the other hand, a tree in the field is 
aman in the country, and makes up in 
strength and hardihood what it lacks in 
grace of form and delicacy of expression. 

The tree must cast its blossoms be- 
fore the fruit can appear, and man must 
see the visions and dreams of youth 
pass one by one from him, with sighs 
and regrets, may be, not knowing that 
solid attainments must be bought with 
pain and sacrifice. See, again, the tree 
casting its myriad seeds to the wind, that 
at least a few may catch, and one perad- 
venture replace the parent stock; and 
man runs over with hopes and purposes, 
and sees the future full of his fame and 
successes, that in the abundance of his 
plans he may at least bring some one 
real thing to pass in the world. 

Then how many striking analogies we 
draw from the branching property of 
trees! The branching of the veins, the 
branching of the streams, the branch- 
ing of families, the branching of ideas, 
the branching of systems, the branch- 
ing of creeds, the branching of nations 
and races, and this literally and without 
exaggeration. There are not many more 
useful or significant words in the lan- 
guage than this word branch. 

And if you have a fancy for such 
things, and want a simile made to or- 
der, as well as a lesson on manners, ac- 
cept this: 
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As trees meet only in their tops, and 
shelter and support each other only by 
their branches, so men should meet and 
mingle only through their feelings, 
thoughts, and sympathies ; not vulgar- 
ly, and on purely personal grounds, but 
handsomely and delicately, even keep- 
ing free and untouched the body of their 
individuality, 

We might trace analogies between the 
growth of the tree and of man — the 
influence of soil, culture, exposure, the 
effects of forms and habits acquired in 
youth; but more than enough has al- 
ready been said on this subject. 

It appears, therefore, that tree analo- 
gy goes deeper than the surface, and 
accidental disposition of things; it is 
one of the central, imperial truths of 
the universe. I believe the cause of it 
is to be found in the variety of nature ; 
or what amounts to the same, in the 
universality of law. Whoever rightly 
uses analogy simplifies the world, and 
establishes relations where before were 
only differences. He discloses new 
points of agreement between the inward 
and the outward; the ideal stoops and 
embraces the actual, or the actual rises 
up and claims companionship with the 
ideal. 

One fact or condition answers to or 
suggests another, because there is an 
affinity, a hidden relationship between 
them; and if all obstruction were re- 
moved, or our vision sufficiently sharp- 
ened, the same law, more or less mod- 
ified, would be seen to appear in both 
cases. 

This sentence of Rochefoucauld, that 
‘Absence strengthens a strong passion, 
but weakens a slight one, as a wind 
blows up a fire, but blows out a can- 
dle ;’ or this one from another source, 
that false, spurious characters indicate 
the proximity of the real man, as mock 
suns always follow the true one; seem 
to me to amount to an almost scientific 
statement of law. Some facts are in- 
itial, and, like ice-bergs, float deeper 
than they show. This one of the cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces appears to 
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have a moral side as well; and when 
we say man is held in his orbit, by the 
consent and codperation of two oppos- 
‘ing principles — the thought within 
him, which would have absolute free- 
dom and repose, and nature without 
him, which would have him a tool and 
a slave, we but give the deductions of 
natural philosophy a metaphysical ap- 
plication, and recognize something like 
an identity of law in these remote ex- 
tremes. The best part of science is 
that which science does not contain, but 
which it hints or suggests to the mind. 
But more of this anon. 

This universe is complicated in its re- 
sults, but simple in its causes. "As we 
approach the heart and core of things, 
differences vanish, and laws converge, 
until in the mind of Derry there is but 
one fact and one law. 

Yet, within the reach of common in- 
telligence, it is wonderful how things 
melt together, and the many become 
one. A careful analysis strips all this 
confusion and distracting phenomenon 
away, and leaves a few simple principles 
as the cause of it, which a yet greater 
catholicity of vision would reduce still 
lower. 

It seems that nature has an alphabet 
of laws —a certain, fixed set of elemen- 
tary characters, with which, by endless 
variation and modification, she writes 
out this wonderful scroll of the universe. 
Shall we pursue the analogy, and call 
them vowel-laws and consonant-laws ? 
How can we name them better? They 
seem to bear this relation to each other, 
and to enter more or less largely into 
all that is legible, to the senses or the 
mind. Every fact is commanded by 
some one general principle. The beat- 
ing of the pulse ‘mplies a law that is 
operative in the tides and seasons, and 
the grass and the grain point towards 
the centre of the sphere. 

The vowel-laws are first, the conso- 
nant laws afterwards. Unity is before 
diversity, and governs it. The column 
of air in the flute is anterior to all notes 
and harmonies that are evolved from it. 
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Consonant-laws are at the surface, in 
the development or application of the 
primitive type. They are nothing in 
themselves, cannot be stated alone, are 
productive of nothing certain and defi- 
nite, but always accompany or spring 
from the vowel-laws, and enter most 
largely into the visible result. The law 
of growth, which in the highest philoso- 
phy is counted metamorphosis, we would 
term a vowel-law —a round, full, em- 
phatic articulation — its conditions, limi- 
tations, and side-issues in the practical 
development of it, we would term con- 
sonant-laws — hints and indications, but 
not the thing itself. 

As we come near the surface, and in the 
long, visible lines of the creation, these 
consonant - laws multiply, and hence 
the diversity and confusion is more ap- 
parent and distracting, and the princi- 
ple less clear; but as we follow back 
to cause and the heart of things, the full 
vowel-laws predominate. The most 
clear and beautiful facts are also the 
most significant. Oxygen, the element 
so essential to life, predominates through- 
out nature. The diamond is a standing 
commentary on purity and singleness 
of purpose. What man needs most na- 
ture has distributed most widely and 
bountifully ; and the staple virtues, 
without which no society or community 
of men were possible, as love, and hon- 
esty, and truthfulness, greatly predomi- 
nate, notwithstanding their seeming ab- 
sence, or the frequency with which the 
reverse side comes up. 

The feathers of a bird, and the leaves 
of the trees, are modifications of a sin- 
gle type, and nature has gone on repeat- 
ing this lesson through all her works. 
With a single line, she generates all 
form; with a colorless ray of light, all 
color; with simple sound, all harmo- 
nies. All mathematics are based ona 
unit, and all science has a common cen- 
tre. One Jaw governs the propagation 
of light, sound, motion, heat, and all 
influence. The law that spheres a tear 
spheres a sun, as has been often said. 
Smoke and flame are identical, though 
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so different in appearance and effect. 
Botanists tell us that nature uses the 
same curve to collect the heat, at the 
centre of a plant, that she uses to dissi- 
pate it. The ancients had an idea that 
earth, water, air, and fire, were the 
same stuff appearing under new condi- 
tions; or, in our way of expressing it, 
that the vowel-laws were the same in 
each, but the consonants different ; 
and a modern savant goes still further, 
and contends for the identity of light, 
heat, motion, life— each being converti- 
ble into the other. 

See in how many ways Nature, 
for beauty and economy, uses one ele- 
ment — water! Behold the rain, the 
dew, the fog, the ice, the frost, glit- 
tering like star-dust in the December 
sun !—the snow, whose purity is emble- 
matical of every thing that comes to 
us from the sweet heavens — the cloud, 
transformed into still flame by the set- 
ting sun, or darkening the sky as with 
the pall of doom. Nothing but expe- 
rience could make us believe that these 
were all one stuff, and readily con- 
vertible. 

Look again, at the motions on the 
earth and in the heavens— how vari- 
ous and complicated! — of every possi- 
ble kind, and in every possible direc- 
tion. Motion up, down, around, in us, 
over us; motion within motion, motion 
begetting motion ; motion as various as 
the forms and colors on the earth; and 
all traceable to one cause — gravity. 
Gravity not only causes motion, but 
it causes its opposite, rest. It makes 
one body stop another ; causes one force 
to predominate, another to succumb — 
the kite to rise, the stone to fall, the 
ship to float, the anchor to sink, the 
water to flow and to remain at rest; in 
short, it determines the form and con- 
tinuity of the visible world. It is im- 
possible to calculate how largely it is 
concerned in the organization of things. 

Unity of cause and variety of effect, 
these are the centre and circumference 
of all things. The mechanical powers 
are one in principle, the operation alone 
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is various. All grades of animal life 
are closely related, and the common 
factor in éach is large. Species stand 
to each other as antecedent and conse- 
quent; one is the condition of the 
other. There could be no man till 
first there was the zodphyte. Dar- 
win’s hypothesis of the derivation of 
species is in keeping with the unity 
we every where observe. Organic na- 
ture is a unit; one principle underlies 
all this diversity of appearance, as a 
city is a city from its stateliest palace 
down to its meanest suburban hut. 
The first houses were mud, and we 
presume our remotest ancestors were 
equally low in the scale of being. 
Modern luxury and civilization were 
foreshadowed in the first rude efforts 
of man to make himself comfortable 
and happy; and*the lowest type of 
life contained the possibilities of all 
that followed it. 

But this is unity only in the surface 
of things, and merely hints the larger 
truth. 

It is a doctrine of Plato that every 
thing in nature is an imitation of some- 
thing above it, and serves as a copy to 
that below it. The universe, he says, 
is a ‘united series of perfect wholes,’ 
like a set of boxes one within another, 
or a chain whose links are chains, 
whose links again are chains; and so 
on. Every where is purpose within 
purpose, function underlying function. 
Laws are not partial and fragmentary, 
nor local nor special, but full-orbed 
and general — traversing the universe 
like meridian lines, and bringing parts 
widely dissimilar in character and place 
within the same ray of Divine intelli- 
gence. Nature is no disunionist, but 
for ever aims at wholeness and con- 
tinuity; linking the smallest with the 
greatest, the lowest with the highest, 
the nearest with the remotest, and bal- 
ancing the whole as one body. Matter 
is the last issue of spirit. Every gene- 
ral law comes to the surface, and ulti- 
mates itself in some outward fact, 
which fact is but the finger-post that 
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points tomuch beyond. The universe ex- 
ists in layers and strata, so to speak, and 
constantly refines as the grade ascends ; 
as, first the root, then the stalk, then the 
flower and fruit, or as in the earth, first 
the rock, then the hard- pan, then the 
subsoil, then the mould at the top; each 
growing out of, and being an advance 
on the other, in the same direction. 
Fluid is an advance on the solid, the 
aérial an advance on the fluid; the im- 
ponderable an advance on the aérial, 
and so up to spirit —the law, each 
time, rising into higher regions. 

Hence we say, laws do not run paral- 
lel with the appearance of things, so as 
to be true of only one grade or condi- 
tion; but strike through and through, 
from the top to the bottom, so that 
what appears in the lowest breaks 
out through the whole scale, relating 
things organically, and making one part 
explain another. There is a kind of 
periodical movement in the mind, some- 
what that turns and returns, and cor- 
responds to day and night, and the re- 
volutions of the stars. There is an- 
other sight than that of the eye, there 
is another sunshine than that of the re- 
gal day, there is another world than 
that we see and feel. There is a love 
in the spirit as well as in the passions, 
a pleasure in the intellect as well as 
in the senses ; so there is a higher tem- 
perance than concerns this body, a high- 
er digestion and assimilation than goes 
on here. Weare related to the winds 
and the tides, to the morning star and 
the solar year; and the same craft runs 
through all. 

‘The mind is a finer body,’ Emerson 
says, and there is not a more com- 
prehensive sentence in our literature. 
Look at the matter closely and you 
will see it repeats accurately the laws 
of the physical frame, and that such 
expressions as mental health and dis- 
ease, mental courage, mental exhaus- 
tion, mental dyspepsia, and a flux of 
sentiment, are no idle names. 

The body is built up through the 
stomach and the lungs, by feeding and 
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respiration; the mind, through the 
senses and the intellect, by experience 
and inspiration. Through the lungs 
we take a permanent hold of the phy- 
sical universe ; this is our root, we are 
related at other points only transiently 
and intermittently, but here constantly 
and vitally; cut us off here and the 
heart stops: so the intellect is our spir- 
itual lungs; through it we take hold of 
things ethereal and unseeen; the exe- 
cutive faculties may be passive, but we 
are never without the influence of the 
invisible, of the all-embosoming Spirit. 
It keeps our life healthy and pure; and 
in proportion to the strength and com- 
pass of the intellect, other things being 
equal, will be the tone and vigor of the 
moral nature. Most of the soul’s dis- 
eases come through this channel. 

The growth of the mind and of the 
body are analogous. At first we seem 
mainly to shoot up in a single direc- 
tion, we make rapid strides in the pur- 
suit of one idea or branch of study, but 
do not see its relation to any thing else 
—we do not generalize. By and by we 
begin to fill up, and fill out, widen and 
consolidate. Our growth is less obvi- 
ous, because more inward and spherical. 
We grasp principles and causes, see fur- 
ther and deeper, and stand related to 
things on broader and more liberal 
grounds. 

Thus laws have a grander sweep 
than we are apt to imagine, and the 
unity or oneness of the Creative Mind 
is shown in nothing more forcibly than 
in this universality of generic princi- 
ples. We speak of cause and effect, life 
and death, growth and decay, motion 
and rest, ete., as being every where 
operative ; but do not seem to see that 
every law in nature has a like range. 
Thus the law of opposites, the law of 
illusions, the law of expression; the 
law of use — according to which every- 
thing has a special and a general use, 
as the earth obeys her own centre while 
helping to make up the harmony of 
the spheres; the law of silence—seen in 
this that the mightiest forces are stillest ; 
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the law of resistance — illustrated by 
the fact that the efficacy of a blow is 
given by the force conquered and used ; 
that we walk by the resistance over- 
come; that strength, moral and physi- 
cal, is developed by obstacles subdued ; 
in every case the force conquered pass- 
ing into that that conquers — the law 
of sex, the law of affinity, the circular 
law; and so on through the whole cata- 
logue, each of which has a like scope 
and belts the universe. 

So also it is difficult to name a prin- 
ciple of general nature that has not 
some verification in our experience, or 
some application in our inward life. 
Take this fact from chemistry, namely, 
that objects which support combustion 
are not combustible, and vice versa; 
and that substances which contain the 
most electricity are” the poorest con- 
ductors of it, and the converse. Has 
not this a metaphysical side? The 
faculty and the thought, the intellect 
and the will, the master and his dis- 
ciple, teach the same lesson. 

All science is moral, all sentious facts 
are capable of a supersentious interpre- 
tation. To instance, that intensity may 
make up for bulk; that the strongest 
force must predominate, and the weak- 
est succumb; that the centre controls 
the circumference ; that the finest and 
most subtile elements are the most 
powerful and preservative — (is not 
love stronger*than anger?); that one 
extreme, pushed a little too far, begets 
the opposite; that every advantage is 
purchased by some loss; that systole 
and dystole, flux and reflux, positive 
and negative, go hand in hand; that 
like draws like; that by habitual con- 
tact and association, things come to 
sympathize with and grow like each 
other, and the like, are truths equal- 
iy evident in mind and matter, science 
and ethics. 

All things are in sympathy with man, 
and aspire to do him service. He is the 
net result of creation. This is what 
the universe has come to. Suns and 
systems, and spheral harmonies, hang 
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suspended in his thought. He is the 
true Cosmos. The laws of Astronomy 
are in Newton’s mind before he discov- 
ers them in the heavens; like calls to 
like, and the recognition passes. Only 
in the human intellect do the laws of 
the world find full and perfect expres- 
sion. Matter is lame and stiff, and 
suggests more than it realizes; only 
in mind is the evolution of the prin- 
ciple perfect. Hence ideas, which are 
only free translations of nature's laws, 
usually out - measure the facts. Our 
theory fits loosely the actual condi- 
tions; we over-state; we draw a cir- 
cle from imperfect arcs and segments. 
We demand of Analogy, therefore, 
that it shall hint a law; that it be 
real and not fanciful; that it reside in 
the matter, and not appertain solely to 
the manner. Let the image be a link 
in the chain, and not a mere embellish- 
ing slide; a beam in the building, and 
not a moulding in the cornice. Let 
Rhetoric get up from its false and 
fawning position of a panderer to our 
fancies and conceits, and address itself 
to the intellect. Analogy is the high- 
est form of logic—let it vindicate it- 
self. Without real, vital analogy, liter- 
ature is dead. This is the root through 
which flows the life- blood of nature; 
here the book takes hold on the uni- 
verse, and is perpetually reinforced and 
sustained. Sever this and our libraries 
are fossil remains. No work can live 
that has not root in the earth — 
that is not backed and authenticated 
by the constitution of things. A flow- 
er-pot will scent for a moment, and 
please the eye for a day, but a plant in 
the soil will grow for a century, and 
bloom anew with each returning spring. 

The soul of literature is the soul that 
animates all things as well. The book 
must ‘hold the mirror up to Nature’ 
—there must be somewhat correspond- 
ing to the earth and sky, day and 
night, the round of the seasons, and 
the nature of man—a faint echo or 
type of these, as the world is rendered 
back in a drop of water. There are 
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few books that are companions out of 
doors, on a tramp in the woods, or a 
sail on the river; or that do not utterly 
fall away from us in our rarest, divinest 
moods. The heart of nature does not 
beat between their covers, the beauty 
and rhythm of things finds no expres- 
sion there. 

The dead language is not, properly, 
the Hebrew nor the Roman, nor the 
Greek — for these are alive with im- 
mortal thoughts — but that of the 
weekly novelette and the country pul- 
pit. What genius ever came, babbling 
in this tongue? It were better to be 
cuffed and woke up than manipulated 
and put to sleep. Is life a reality, or 
only asham? Do we want a pillow to 
recline on, or a tool to work with? 
Give us two-handed sentences that 
take hold vigorously, with gloves off, 
and coat off, too. Oh! for rifle-bullet 
words that penetrate, in room of these 
paste ones that flatten out! Oh! for 
nature and sincerity, and vital law-re- 
vealing Analogy, instead of this hollow, 
heartless rhetoric! We would do well 
to imitate the bees, who, when they 
find themselves hiveless, or are offered 
a decayed and unfit hive, go to the 
woods and seek one of nature’s mak- 
ing. We would do well to read in the 
woods and in the fields; to muse in the 
barn and in the barn-yard; to court 
familiarity with cows and sheep, and 
swine, and hens, and hay-mows; with 
backwoodsmen, with sailors, with sol- 
diers, with mechanics, with farmers; 
with all the thousand-fold forms of na- 
ture and life, that we may infuse some- 
thing fresh and real into our culture 
and speech. There is no text-book like 
experience, and no experience like that 
we have with nature. Even experience, 
on the low grounds of manual labor 
and material conquest, is of great im- 
portance. In wrestling vigorously with 
the earth and her brute forces, many 
secrets are imparted to the race. The 
practical has an impractical, that is, 
an intellectual side. With a nation of 
good workers, good livers, good hunt- 
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ers, good fishers, good fighters, etc., as 
the basis, a sound, healthy literature 
may be looked for; yea, follows as a 
matter of course. Spanish literature 
culminated when the nation was the 
most practical, aggressive, and enter- 
prising. So did Italy’s ; so did Rome’s ; 
so did that of Greece; so has or will 
England’s; so will America’s. When 
the practical arts and industrial pur- 
suits fail, every thing else fails, and 
literature dies with the decay of the 
unliterary element. 

We affirm finally, without hesitation, 
that Analogy alone holds literature to- 
gether, and keeps the breath of life in 
it. This is the tap-root of all living 
thought. Not chiefly or primarily long- 
drawn comparisons, or elaborate meta- 
phors, but words that adhere to things, 
that smell of the earth, and are warm 
with life. The highest degree in this 
matter is where the thought becomes so 
vital and elastic as to hold the image in 
solution as it were, and suggest rather 
than define it. When we meet with a 
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CHAPTER F‘ 


URTH. 
A CASE OF SUSPENDED ANIMATION, 

I was sitting alone in the kitchen, 
at about half- past nine o'clock, one 
evening in April, when I heard a vehi- 
cle stop in front of the private door of 
the stone building. Mr. Bangs had 
just gone out, and his mother had not 
returned from a visit toa dying brother. 
There was a ring of the bell, and I 
promptly answered it. 

‘Is Mr. Bangs within?’ asked a tall, 
gaunt man, whom I at once recognized 
as ‘Old Tom,’ of the Medical College — 


one whose duty it was to procure sub- 
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sentence that runs parallel with nature 
and expericnce, that recalls them as 
its essential counterpart, and that 
must have been united to them at its 
conception in the mind of the author, 
but which exists now on its own ac- 
count, with a form and beauty that are 
not derivative, we would fain forget 
that there were ever any other than 
just such as this. Take this marvel- 
lous passage from Bacon as an illus- 
tration of our meaning: ‘Overt and ap- 
parent virtues bring forth praise; but 
there be secret and hidden virtues that 
bring forth fortune; certain deliveries 
of a man’s self which have no name.’ 
In such sentences is Nature justified, 
and Analogy perfected. 

The end of all Art is answered when 
we have obtained a pure and natural re- 
sult ; and the work shall stand there as 
a legitimate offspring of the same Power 
that makes the rain to fall and the grass 
to grow; and the end of all writing is 
answered when the piece shall affect us 
with a like sense of realness and beauty. 
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jects from the hospital, for the dissecting- 
room, and who had been known to ex- 
press himself in strong language when 
patients did not die fast enough to sup- 
ply the requirements of the students. 
He was even said to have remarked to 
some of the former, whom he considered 
dilatory in dying, ‘I thought we should 
have had you before this,’ and consid- 
ered it something of a joke. 

‘I’ve a sack of potatoes here for him,’ 
said Tom; ‘I guess I can leave it all the 
same,’ and, with the assistance of the 
driver of the cart I saw standing at the 
door, he carried it into the house. 
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The door opening into the yard, which 
communicated with the rest of the 
building, was locked, and Mr. Bangs had 
taken the key with him, so at my sug- 
gestion, they laid the sack in a closet, 
adjoining the kitchen, and then went 
away. ‘The arrival of a sack of pota- 
toes was a thing that had never hap- 
pened before in my time, and I wonder- 
ed what could be the reason of it; and 
finally concluded that they were a pres- 
ent. But, said I to myself, there must 
be something beside potatoes in the 
sack ; perhaps a flitch of bacon ~ who 
knows ? And my mouth began to wa- 
ter at the prospect of high living. There 
were certain angularities about the 
sack which potatoes would have been 
very unlikely to produce; and, there- 
fore, as soon as the men had taken their 
departure, I proceeded to satisfy my cu- 
riosity by feeling its contents from the 
outside. To my surprise, I found no 
round substances like potatoes, but 
something very like a flitch of bacon, 
or even a whole pig. I began to think 
that some one had sent Mrs. Bangs a 
whole hog from the country, but a mo- 
ment afterwards my hand came in con- 
tact with a nose unusually prominent, 
as I thought, for a pig. Just then the 
cord with which the mouth of the sack 
had been fastened, gave way under my 
efforts to insert my hand, and almost 
simultaneously I felt a movement of the 
heavy substance within, and it was fol- 
lowed by a slight groan, as human as 
any thing I had ever heard before ; and 
looking through the opening in the 
mouth of the sack, I beheld a human 
face. I was horror-struck, and shrank 
back in terror. Another groan and an- 
other movement of the sack, and I be- 
came assured that the body was alive. 
I moved away into the opposite corner 
of the kitchen, hesitating what I should 
do, or where I should go, when I heard 
another and a more violent movement, 
and peeping stealthily into the closet, 
from where I stood, I saw the head and 
face of a man projecting through the 
mouth of the sack. There was no mis- 
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taking the sex, for the face was heavily 
bearded and moustached. The mouth 
opened, and the words, ‘ O Lorp Jesus!’ 
were uttered in a faint, tremulous tone. 
The man was conscious, and I felt my 
courage return, but I was still afraid to 
approach. In a few moments I heard 
a struggle, as if he was trying to es- 
cape from the sack, and I ran in fear to 
the private door, fronting on the street. 
I opened it, and then slowly and noise- 
lessly retraced my steps down the lobby 
to the kitchen, and peeped in. I saw 
nothing of the man, but heard a deep, 
long-drawn sigh, and then a sound as of 
one gasping for life. I was trembling 
with agitation, but still anxious to help 
my unfortunate fellow- being. Having 
left the street-door open, I felt embold- 
ened and venturesome, like a general 
who knows that he has a line of re- 
treat open; and I cautiously advanced 
nearly into the middle of the kitchen, 
which directly faced the street-door. 
Then I made an effort to be brave, and 
called out, ‘Mister! heigh! you in the 
closet!’ My breath failed me, my heart 
palpitated, and I felt a strange nervous 
thrill through my whole system, which 
was followed by a shudder. I receded, 
and again advanced, and spoke louder 
than before. This time it was: ‘ Heigh! 
what can I do for you? Heigh! you 
in the closet!’ But there was no re- 
sponse. Suddenly I made a desperate 
effort at resolution, and seizing the can- 
dle which burned on the table, I rushed 
forward with it to the closet. There I 
was riveted to the spot by the wild 
eyes of a naked figure crouching near 
the sack, from which it had just emerged. 
Never shall I forget that strange, ap- 
pealing glance — that sad, imploring, 
almost maniacal look. My humanity 
prompted me to aid the mysterious 
stranger, but my physical courage was 
unequal to the shock. So far as I could 
see, he was short in stature, dark in 
complexion, and apparently not more 
than forty years of age. I began to 
trace hideous lines in the countenance 
before me, to conjure up a thousand 
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terrors. I recoiled in panic, and over- 
come with confusion. The candlestick 
fell from my hand, and [ rushed from 
the kitchen with a cry of alarm, and 
ran, | knew not why, up the stairs ad- 
joining the door, instead of down the 
lobby into the street. At the moment, 
I seemed to be escaping from something 
that could follow me into the street, but 
not up the stairs. I soon discovered 
my mistake, for the stairs began to 
creak ; and through the darkness I saw 
the outline of an approaching figure. 
Tremblingly I shrunk into my room, 
and threw myself on the bed. The 
figure entered, and drew nearer ; and 
with it my pulse quickened, and my ex- 
citement increased. My skin was wet, 
my extremities cold, my face flushed. 
Again I shuddered, and uttered a mute 
prayer to Gop. 

But I had not been many moments 
there when a thrill of terror shook me 
from head to foot, at the touch of an 
icy hand. I cried aloud, and struggled 
to rise, but the strange man had 
clutched me by the legs, and I sank 
back exhausted. At that moment, to 
my great relief, he commenced sobbing. 

‘Let me go, let me go!’ I shouted, 
trying to shake him off. ‘Oh! leave 
me! leave me!’ 

‘Ah! good executioner, good execu- 
tioner! have mercy upon me!’ implored 
the naked figure, in a hoarse, rattling 
tone. 

The words startled me, and I began 
to think that he had been brought from 
the lunatic asylum; where he had feign- 
ed death, or fallen into a trance. My 
fortitude, nevertheless, returned with 
the appeal to me for mercy, and I said 
timidly : ‘ What can I do for you? 
Would you like a drink of water?’ 

‘Where am I?’ asked the man. 

‘You’re in the medical building,’ I 
replied. 

‘Medical building —am I? What 
for? Where is it? Am I to be dis- 
sected ?’ 

‘I don’t know; I hope not,’ said I, 
feeling afraid that my interlocutor might 
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suddenly conceive the idea that I was 
an obstacle to his escape, and make an 
attempt upon my life. 

‘Is this Boston ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘Is there any one about—any one 
watching ?’ 

‘There will be in a minute or two,’ I 
replied, in dread of an attack. 

‘Don’t betray me —will you?’ said 
he, in apparent anxiety to communicate 
a secret, and get me to aid him in his 
plans. 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘I'll not tell any 
body.’ 

Then there came the. startling whis- 
per: ‘J’m the man that was hung !? 

‘When ? this afternoon ?’ I ejaculated 
in amazement, for I knew that a pirate 
had been executed at two o'clock at the 
county jail, and that Mr. Bangs had 
been present as a spectator. 

‘I don’t know when, but it can’t be 
long since. Can you get me some 
clothes to put on without exposing me ? 
If I’m found alive, they ’ll hang me over 
again, sure.’ 

I hardly knew how to act at this 
juncture, between dread of the man in 
such a desperate position, and of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Bangs, if I complied with 
the request. I would, I thought, not 
only be severely flogged, but run the 
risk of being handed over to the police, 
and possibly hanged myself, if I gave 
away any of the librarian’s old clothes. 

‘Strike a light,’ said the stranger, in 
the tone of one who was determined to 
carry out his purpose. 

‘I'll go down stairs and get one,’ said 
I, and I darted out of the room, and 
down-stairs into the kitchen, and very 
soon returned with a lighted candle, 
which I placed on the top of a set of 
drawers in the bed-room, near the door. 

‘Where are the clothes ?’ asked the 
man, whose neck I now perceived to be 
swollen and excoriated. 

‘Mr. Bangs’s clothes are in the other 
room — no one’s there.’ 

The man took up the candle, and fol- 
lowed in the direction in which I point- 
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ed, with a sort of spasmodic movement. 
I trembled for the consequences, and 


shivered at the sight. I watched his 
tottering steps, but did not dare to fol- 
low. Slowly I descended the stairs to 
the lobby, and then, like Lot’s wife, 
turned to look back, and stood listening 
and waiting as still and as motionless, 
and almost as white as a pillar—of 
salt. 

Ten minutes had hardly elapsed when 
I heard a shuffling noise at the head of 
the stairs, and then the sound of de- 
scending footsteps. A shadow at the 
same time was cast upon the wall, and 
in another moment I beheld the strange 
figure, candle in hand, coming towards 
me. The wild, black, anxious eyes 
looked down upon me wistfully, and a 
hollow voice asked: ‘Is the turnkey at 
the door?’ 

‘No one’s at the door,’ I said, ‘do 
you want to go out ?’ 

‘Yes,’ and the tottering steps came 
nearer and nearer. 

The figure was no longer naked, but 
clothed in the ill-fitting garments of Mr. 
Bangs, from head to foot, commencing 
with an old brown cap, and ending with 
a pair of worn-out shoes. 

‘Can I go?’ inquired the dark-faced 
culprit, as we reached the foot of the 
stairs, and at the instant he caught sight 
of the open door, and with the exclama- 
tion, ‘Gop bless you, my boy; you’ve 
saved me,’ he rushed forward to the 
doorway. The next moment two bodies 
met in collision, and I heard the angry 
voice of a startled woman. Mrs. Bangs 
and the pirate had met. 

‘Oh! let me go!’ exclaimed the man, 
in a tone of frenzy ; and pushing past 
the old lady, he disappeared in terror 
down the street, while she leant against 
the door-post, with her hand against her 
chest, drawing short breaths and utter- 
ing, ‘Oh! oh! oh/? as if her last hour 
had at length come. 

‘What did that man want ?’ she de- 
manded, when she had sufficiently re- 
covered to speak. ‘He wanted to rob 
the building, I’m sure. How came you 
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to let him in? you young wretch! I'll 
give it to you.’ 

I saw that I was in trouble. But I 
determined to tell the truth, and I nar- 
rated the entire circumstance, to the 
intense horror and indignation of Mrs. 
Bangs. 

‘You ’re telling me a lie, I know you 
are,’ said she. 

In vain I pointed out to her the sack 
in which the man had been brought, 
and referred her to ‘Old Tom,’ for cor- 
roboration of the leading fact. She was 
insensible to conviction. 

‘I’ll send for the police as soon as 
ever Mr. Bangs comes home, and have 
you sent to jail, you young, lying, 
thieving ragamuffin,’ was her threat. 
‘They ’Il flog the truth out of you there,’ 
she continued. ‘Who’s to pay us, 
I’d like to know, for all them good 
clothes that you ’ve given to that rob- 
ber?’ 

‘I didn’t give them,’ I pleaded; ‘he 
took them himself, because he had n’t 
any of his own.’ 

‘You did n’t, eh?’ and she ran at 
me savagely, and struck me a violent 
blow on the head with a broom-stick. 

‘Who is he?’ she demanded, with a 
fresh burst of passion, and holding the 
broom-stick still in her hand. 

‘He’s the man who was hanged,’ I 
replied, sobbing. 

‘You will provoke me to murder you, 
will you?’ and the old woman’s blows 
with the stick began to descend upon 
me, like a shower of hail-stones. I ran 
yelling about the house, pursued by my 
persecutor, from whom I was unable to 
escape. Finally she succeeded in knock- 
ing me down, and then she jumped on 
me, and kicked me in the face. 

‘Here!’ she exclaimed, nearly out of 
breath, ‘we ’ve been keeping you for 
sixteen months, without a penny, and 
you do nothing but rob us— that’s the 
gratitude you show, eh ?’ and she struck 
me again. 

It was not long before Mr. Bangs 
tapped at the door with his stick, and his 
mother opened it on the instant. 
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‘Well, Robert,’ she said, with a look 
of alarm, ‘the house has been robbed.’ 

Mr. Bangs opened his eyes wide, and 
raised his hands in wonder. Entering 
the kitchen, however, and seeing that 
the furniture was still there, he regained 
his usual composure. 

‘Where was Washington ?’ he in- 
quired. 

‘Law! man; he did it,’ 
ceeded to tell how she 
knocked down by a man who ran out 
of the house as she came in, and what 
a pack of lies I had told her about him. 

‘I’m surprised that ‘Old Tom’ 
should have brought the body here; he 
was to have taken it to the dissecting- 
room,’ remarked Mr. Bangs, evidently 
crediting my story. 


and she pro- 
was nearly 


‘He said he’d call in the morning to 
see you about it,’ spoke L. 

‘But at any rate it could n’t have 
been the man who was hung,’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘I can’t understand it. I’d 
better go and see ‘ Old Tom,’ right away, 
and learn what he has to say. Wash- 
ington, I think, had better come with 
me.’ 

His mother allowed him to go, but 
bade him to promise to return by half- 
past eleven. 

After a sharp walk of a quarter of an 
hour, we came to a tall tenement-house, 
in a narrow street, and then groped our 
way up to the second floor. Here Mr. 
Bangs knocked, and his summons was 
answered by the individual of whom he 
was in quest. 

‘What was in thesack you left for 
me to-night ?’ 

‘O Sir!’ said ‘Old Tom,’ ‘I’m sor- 
ry you’ve been put to the trouble to 
come here, because I did that. I was 
coming in the morning to take it over 
to the college. You know it was the 
body of Jones, the pirate, as was hung 
this morning; and I had to take it out 
of the prison to-night, or it would have 
been buried. I had n’t a notion I should 
have been so late in getting it away 
from there, and I didn’t think I should 
find the college locked up when I got 
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there, and no one to answer the bell. 
The janitor had gone out, I guess, so I 
thought the best thing I could do was 
to bring the body to you to lie in the 
building till morning. I thought I 
should have found you in, but you’d 
gone out, and locked up every thing, so 
I’d no place to leave it, but in the 
kitchen-closet. I hope you ’re not vexed 
at it, Sir.’ 

‘No; but the man’s gone!’ exclaim- 
ed Mr. Bangs. 

‘Old Tom’s eyebrows went up, and 
his eyes seemed to project out of their 
sockets. 

‘Gone! Sir. Who took him ?’ 

‘He got out of the sack, and dressed 
himself,’ said I. 

A smile of incredulity and wonder 
passed over Tom’s face. 

‘The man that I brought was dead— 
he’d been hung. It could n’t have 
been*him. How could a dead man get 
up and dress himself? If this was the 
first of April, I’d think you were fool- 
ing me.’ 

I told him the whole story, but he 
was incredulous to the last. 

‘I'll go with you,’ said he, ‘and see 
if I can’t find him. If it’s as you say, 
it’s the strangest thing I ever heard of 
in all my life.’ 

Tom returned with us, and was shown 
the empty sack, and at his own request 
was allowed to search all the rooms and 
passages of the house. 

‘That’s the sack,’ said he, ‘but the 
devil’s taken the maa. It’s the first 
time I ever knew a corpse spirited away 
like that. That fellow’s soul, I can tell 
you, has got up a conspiracy with his 
body. Hanging him was only a joke,’ 
and he left the building in a quandary. 

Months elapsed, but nothing was 
heard of the man who had been hung. 
It was put down by the Faculty as a 
miraculous case of recovery, and by 
Mrs. Bangs as only a trick to rob the 
house, and she never ceased to remind 
me that I was a confederate in the theft 
of the librarian’s old clothes ; but the 
evidence, she admitted, was not strong 
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enough against me to justify a prosecu- 
tion, and therefore her threat of hand- 
ing me over to the police was never car- 
ried into execution. 

CHAPTER FIFTH. 

THE FATAL STRUGGLE, 

Mr. Furnt, the curator, and Mr. 
Bangs, the librarian, quarrelled about 
money matters. The former maintain- 
ed that he was entitled to seventy-five 
dollars more than the other was willing 
to allow; and in consecuence of this 
disagreement, the curator refused to con- 
tinue his labors any further, and went 
abroad denouncing him as a cheat, and 
uttering threats. 

He called at the building repeatedly 
to demand what he considered his due, 
and was invariably violent in his lan- 
guage. 

On one memorable Saturday, when 
Mr. Bangs was eating his homely din- 
ner, at the kitchen table, the bell of the 
hall-door rang, and I ran to open it, and 
admitted Mr, Flint. 

‘Is Mr. Bangs in the library ?’ 

‘No; he’s eating his dinner.’ 

‘Tell him I want to see him.’ 

I delivered the message, and Mr. 
Bangs returned the reply, that he was 
engaged, and had no time to see him. 

‘No time, eh!’ repeated the curator, 
grinding his teeth. 

‘Is Mrs. Bangs with him ?’ 

‘No; she ’s gone to market.’ 

‘Then I'll go and have a talk with 
him,’ and he started forward with gleam- 
ing eyes to compel an interview. 

‘I’ve come for that seventy-five dol- 
lars,’ he said, with an air of great deter- 
mination, when he arrived in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Bangs. 

‘T don’t want to have any thing more 
to say to you about that. I’ve done 
all that I intend to do,’ replied the lat- 
ter, indignant at the intrusion. 

High words arose, in the midst of 
which the curator seized the librarian 
by the coat-collar, and forced him against 
the kitchen wall. A struggle ensued, 
and both men grabbed at each other’s 
throats, and fell together. 
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‘Give me the poker!’ shouted Mr. 
Bangs, trying to overpower his adver- 
sary by choking him. The other made 
a desperate effort to escape from his 
clutches, but before he succeeded I had 
obeyed the librarian’s call. To my in- 
tense horror, no sooner had he grasped 
the poker with his left hand, while he 
held on to the throat with his right, than 
he plunged it deep into the socket of 
one of the curator’s eyes, and then with 
brutal fierceness he withdrew it, and 
ran it into the other. The struggle was 
over that very minute, and when the 
librarian released his grasp of the throat 
there was not a movement to indicate 
that the curator was alive. 

The face of Mr. Bangs was livid with 
excitement and rage, and his agitation 
was so great that his knees knocked to- 
gether when he attempted to stand; 
and overcome with a violent tremor, 
he was compelled to sit down. 

Half-an-hour elapsed, and still the 
body showed no signs of returning 
animation. ‘I think he’s dead, I 
said; and I stood in fear of being im- 
plicated in the crime of murder. There 
was a ring of the hall-door bell, and I 
ran to open it and admitted a member 
of the library. Then I returned to the 
kitchen, and found Mr. Bangs leaning 
over the corpse, and putting his ear to 
the heart, at the same time that he felt 
the wrist. 

There was no pulse. 

The private door-bell rang. 

‘Go and see who that is,’ said he, 
‘and let no one in but Mrs. Bangs.’ 

I went into the parlor, and peeping 
through the window, saw no one but her 
at the door. I opened it, and she flew 
at me for not admitting her sooner; and 
walking straight into the kitchen, en- 
tered the presence of death. 

‘Gop bless my soul and body, what’s 
the matter, now?’ she exclaimed. ‘I 


never go out but what something goes 
wrong before I get back.’ 

‘Hush!’ and her son tried to awe her 
into silence. 

She saw the figure on the floor, but 
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it was some minutes before she discov- 
ered that it was the dead body of Mr. 
Flint, and that her son was his mur- 
derer. 

Mr. Bangs was in great distress, and 
consulted his mother as to the course it 
would be best to pursue. 

‘It will never do to let it be known. 
It might go hard with me,’ he reasoned ; 
‘and at the best we’d have to leave the 
building.’ 

‘What made you let him into the 
kitchen ?’ demanded Mrs. Bangs. 

‘How could I help it, mother—Wash- 
ington let him in, and he followed him 
in spite of my message?’ 

‘Ah! that young fiend is at the bot- 
tom of every thing that’s bad,’ and she 
cast a threatening look at me. ‘If,’ she 
continued, ‘he breathes a word about 
this to any living soul, I'll break every 
bone in his body.’ 

These consoling words had no sooner 
escaped her lips than she said: ‘ Well, 
Robert, what are you going todo? It 
won’t do to leave the dead body lying 
here, right in my way.’ 

‘Well, what am I to do?’ asked Mr. 
Bangs, perplexed and irresolute. 

‘Do what you like,’ said his mother, 
‘only take it into the laboratory, or 
somewhere out of my sight.’ 

‘Give me something for a cover, 
then,’ said the son—‘a sheet will do ;’ 
and when this was thrown loosely over 
the corpse, I assisted him to carry it 
into the laboratory. The latter was a 
dark room, opening into the passage 
connecting the main building with that 
part of it occupied by the Bangs’s. It 
was on the ground-floor, and commu- 
nicated with the steep back-yard into 
which one of the windows of the pre- 
paration-room opened. 

There I left Mr. Bangs alone with the 
dead man, and returned to the kitchen, 
to wash up the ‘dinner-things.’ Late in 
the afternoon he came to his mother, 
and told her to take care of the build- 
ing while he went down-town. He had 
not been gone more than an hour and a 
half when he returned, with a cart, con- 
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taining a cask weighing probably between 
sixty and seventy pounds, marked 
Potasn, which the driver delivered at the 
private entrance of the building, and Mr. 
Bangs with his own hands afterwards 
rolled to the laboratory-door. There he 
drew from his pocket a key, and unlock- 
ed it, and the man and the cask entered 
the room together. The corpse was still 
lying on the floor, gradually becoming 
stiff and cold. 

There was a large iron boiler, with a 
fire-place underneath, fixed against the 
wall in one corner of the room nearest 
the yard. It was used by the woman 
who cleaned the building for warming 
the water, for washing and scrubbing 
purposes. Into this Mr. Bangs put 
the whole contents of the cask, and 
then turned the tap above, and al- 
lowed it to run till the boiler was half- 
full; after which he made a fire. 

‘Remember, Washington, you must 
not say a word about Mr. Flint having 
been here to-day, to a living soul.’ 

‘No; I’ll not say a word,’ was my 
reply. ’ 

After he had cut and dragged the 
clothes off his victim, he said: ‘ Take 
hold of his feet, now, I want to lift him 
up.’ I obeyed, reluctantly ; and Mr. 
Bangs raised the head and shoulders, 
till they rested against the edge of the 
boiler. Then he tried to twist the in- 
flexible trunk into a crescent shape, and 
bend the limbs at the joints so that he 
could put the whole mass into the boil- 
er at once; but the body was too rigid 
to allow of this. He seemed puzzled 
for a moment whether to cut up the 
corpse, to make it fit in, or leave the 
legs projecting out; but he quickly de- 
cided upon the latter, and to my inex- 
pressible horror pushed the body, head 
foremost, into the solution, which was 
now warm. Having stuffed the dead 
man’s clothes, and the staves of the 
potash -cask into the fire, he left the 
caustic to do its work. The legs, pro- 
jecting out of the boiling solution, pre- 
sented a sickening spectacle, from which 
I was glad to escape. 
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Mr. Bangs left the room, locking the 
door and carrying the key with him. 
He returned in half-an-hour, and fed 
the fire ; and the solution having al- 
ready softened the flesh, he found no 
difficulty in pushing the whole of the 
body into the boiler. 

I was surprised at the calmness which 
had followed his recent agitation, and 
still more at the cold cruelty of an ob- 
servation that fell from his lips, in the 
midst of a scene so full of horror. Who 
could imagine any thing more heartless 
and flippant at sucha time, than: ‘ These 
are melting moments, as the sugar said 
to the tea!’ But Mr. Bangs uttered it 
in allusion to the dissolving body of 
the man he had murdered. 

In three hours more he entered the 
room again, candle in hand, and found 
all that was mortal of the curator dis- 
solved, and nothing remaining in the 
boiler but the solution, which had 
changed to a brown, saponaceous 
liquid. Not a particle of bone or 
muscle, flesh or skin; not a tooth or 
finger-nail remained. The whole man 
had melted away. 

He lost no time in carrying the fluid 
—a jug-full at a time —to the mouth 
of the cesspool in the yard, down which 
he poured it ; and very soon the boiler 
was empty. 

After this he returned to the kitchen, 
where he found his mother crying, and 
immediately his courage forsook hina, 
and he appeared overcome with re- 
morse. He now regretted the dispo- 
sition he had made of the body; and I 
could see that he feared my turning 
State’s evidence against him. As for 
myself, [ was miserable and conscience- 
stricken in the extreme, for the share 
I had been made to take in the dread- 
ful deed. I felt in peril of my life, and 
utterly wretched from this time for- 
ward, and resolved to make my escape 
from the oppressive thraldom in which 
I had been so long held as soon as _pos- 
sible. The thought of being dissolved 
by potash, and no trace of my exist- 
ence left, haunted me night and day; 
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and I shuddered at my own imagin- 
ings. 

I had no ties, no motives of interest 
to bind me to any particular spot on 
earth ; and when all the world was 
equally the same to me, why should I 
linger where my bread was so dearly paid 
for? Mr. Barker, the lawyer who had 
intrusted me to the care of Mrs. Bangs, 
had long discontinued his payments for 
my board, and had given notice to her 
that his client, the gentleman on whose 
door-step I was said to have been found 
in the carpet - bag, was no longer in 
America, and had left no provision for 
my support; and that consequently she 
was at liberty to act according to her 
discretion with regard to k eping me or 
turning me out of doors. I had been 
taunted and threatened with this, daily, 
since the notice came. 

It is true that after the murder I was 
less abused than before, and Mr. Bangs 
in particular endeavored to smooth my 
way ; but young as I was, I likened the 
change to the calm which often precedes 
the earthquake or the storm. 

I now lay awake at night, weaving 
plans for the future. I could read and 
write; and while assisting Mr. Bangs 
in the library, I had picked up that sort 
of information and experience which 
gives a boy confidence in himself. I 
could read print, even when I left the 
cottage of Kate Wilkins — for although 
the wife of a journeyman carpenter, 
she taught me my first spelling les- 
sons; and my earliest efforts with the 
pen were made under her guidance. 
Since coming to the Bangs’s I had not 
neglected to seek after improvement ; 
and notwithstanding the disadvantage 
of never having been to school, I flat- 
tered myself that I knew a thing or 
two more than many boys who had. I 
had been schooled in adversity and hard- 
ship, and it would be strange indeed if 
I found the world harder than my life 
had been in the stone building. 

Meanwhile | heard of no inquiries after 
the curator. He was an unmarried man, 
with no one to care whether he lived or 
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died; and when he failed to return as 
usual to his lodgings, the probability is 
that his landlady thought he had dis- 
appeared like some of her former lodg- 
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ers, because of the debt he owed her. 
Thus, silently and mysteriously, do 
many among us pass away to that 
bourne whence no traveller returns. 


THE UNION SOLDIER. 


Tue little village of his birth reposes 
in quiet beauty on the banks of the 
Merrimac. Its small extent of territory 
nestles among the green hills of the 
dear old Essex county. Here stands the 
church, at whose altar the aged pastor 
has long administered to the spiritual 
welfare of the farmers; and not re- 
mote may be seen the arsenal of Free- 
dom’s power — the school-house. The 
streets and modest houses — shaded 
here and there by the trees of a New- 
England forest, oak, elm, or maple — 
and the open hospitality of its citizens, 
extend a constant welcome to stranger 
and guest. 

It was here that the hero of twenty 
summers had been nourished and pre- 
pared for the stern scenes soon to be 
exemplified in the famous battles of the 
country. Here had been taught him 
that, after devout reverence for the Gop 
of his fathers, his first duty was to his 
country. He had learned that patriot- 
ism was the noblest feeling which can 
animate the bosom of mortals; and 
that he who does not turn with grateful 
emotions to the land which has given 
him birth, and afforded him protection 
through infancy to the years of ripen- 
ing manhood — which has extended to 
him the means of moral and intellectual 
freedom, continually holding over his 
head the protecting segis of impartial 
law, would be a sad recreant, and un- 
worthy of even the meanest of man- 
kind. 

From this home went forth, among 
the earliest volunteers for the civil war, 
now desolating our fair land, one whom 
we will call William Fane. Hundreds of 


sons have, indeed, gone out from un- 
der the roof-tree, around whom cluster 
the fondest associations ; and the his- 
tory of William may not unfitly repre- 
sent many of them. He was no super- 
mortal, such as exist only in the brain 
of teeming fancy. And yet he was the 
pride of appreciating townsmen. There 
was much in him to win the confidence 
and esteem of those who knew him, 
His form was erect and manly. His 
arm strong and his step firm. From be- 
neath heavy brows, indicative of active 
perception and organic power, beamed 
out a mild, blue eye. Over the high 
reverential forehead was parted the light 
silken hair. He had never been known 
to do an unworthy act. On the contra- 
ry, kind deeds had often gleamed in 
their radiance along his pathway. The 
inebriate, the profligate, the bondman, 
many a fallen son of earth, bore in the 
deep recesses of his heart the sure 
pledge of received kindness. Such an 
one forsook all to fight the battles of the 
nation. On that beautiful morning when 
he gave the farewell to the home of his 
boyhood, we seem to see the blessing of 
the aged sire bestowed upon him; we 
behold the tear trickling down the mo- 
ther’s cheek, as she says, in choked ut- 
terance, ‘Do your duty, my son;’ and 
we hear, too, the ‘ good-by’ of younger 
friends, as he hastens on to where his 
soldier companions await his coming. 
And he has gone. The sun-set hour 
has again come. The herds are in the 
stall, and the stars shine out in the blue 
vault. The songs of the night-birds 
and the shrill notes of insect tribes echo 
in the woods. Outward nature per- 
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forms her ceaseless course. But there 
is a vacant chair at the homestead table. 
And when at the hour of sleep some 
noble psalm is read from the Hoty Book, 
as the household has gathered in its 
wonted way, the circle seems broken. 
One manly voice is not heard. But the 
great Gop's benediction is sought for 
the young warrior. The sire prays that 
his arm may be strong to do battle with 
the wicked, who have risen up in force 
aginst their country. Even as _per- 
fumes of precious woods ascend from 
golden censers, and are lost to mortal 
sight, so thanks go up to the Most 
Hicu that the family has been granted 
the privilege of sending to the armies of 
Freedom the only remaining son. And 
when the thought comes, that soon he 
may be in the foremost ranks, and in 
the midst of the dead and dying; that 
he goes where perhaps even now the 
very earth trembles with moving squad- 
rons and the loud-voiced cannon, more 
fervid grows the utterance, that the Fa- 
THER, from His cloud-girt throne, will 
come down in H1s power, and, from dan- 
ger on the right and on the left, save 
harmless the dear son, bringing him 
through blood and death to his home. 
Turn we now from the home-scenes 
to one of our Southern States —to the 
Old Dominion. A mighty host is gath- 
ering in battle array. - From the valley 
of the Southern Mississippi comes up 
the strength of the land, with gun and 
sword and blood-red plume; from the 
Gulf of Mexico, where roses bloom in 
perennial beauty, comes rank upon rank, 
the flower of the race; and from where 
the Gulf-Stream wafts its soft breeze to 
the shore, move on regiments, following 
the strange, new banner. Nor are these 
all, countless though they seem. From 
the North-land, from among the whis- 
pering pines of Maine, the granite hills 
of New-Hampshire, and the rock-bound 
coast of Massachusetts, from the mighty 
lakes of our northern boundary, from 
where the gathering drops in sweet uni- 
son give birth to the Father of Waters, 
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-and from all the free land of the colder 


North, 

‘ Like a deep sea-wave, 

Where rise no rocks its pride to brave, 

High-swelling, dark and slow ;’ 
swell southward in sublime spectacle 
the panoplied battalions of Freedom and 
Union, invincible in grandeur of soul 
and heaven-born purpose. Here, on a 
common field, are drawing near each 
other those who do battle for the Re- 
public, and those who are pulling down 
with felon hands the temple of free goy- 
ernment, reared by the fathers. The 
long, serried ranks, with flashing bayo- 
nets ; the warriors on their proud-moy- 
ing chargers, bright ensigns and waving 
banners portend that, ere the western 
clouds shall reflect back in gold and 
purple the rays of the setting sun, a 
terrible contest will have taken place. 
Again and again the shrill bugle will 
have sounded the charge, and respond- 
ent lines rushed on with wild enthusi- 
asm to victory or death. Night will 
look down upon many a brave dead 
man. In mingled confusion, war-horse 
and rider will meet the gaze throughout 
the extended plain. But the scene need 
not be forestalled. 

The sun moves on through the heay- 
ens. ‘Calm and patient, Nature keeps 
her ancient promise well.’ But the 
psalm of earth is already interrupted. 
Cannonading has begun. Peal on peal 
booms over the flower-tinted vale. Now 
for a brief period silence reigns. Then 
again more terrible than before, the bel- 
lowing thunder rolls along the entire 
line of the foe. Our staff-officers fly to 
distant parts of the ficld with the or- 
ders of their superiors. Brigades change 
places. The stronger points are weak- 
ened, and weaker ones made stronger. 
Working and reserved force are disposed 
in the most available positions. Corn- 
field, woods, and stream become ele- 
ments of stragetic combination. Every 
man is in position, and feels that upon 
his valor may hang the result of the 
contest. William, too, is there. The 
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aged man’s son — the last remaining 
boy. We wonder if there is a thought 
in his bosom of home. Yes! yes! 
Faster than the prancing war - horse, 
faster far than the screaming ball, as it 
tears through the air, flies homeward 
one thought of that stern Puritan father ; 
and of that mother, who simply said, as 
he went forth in opening manhood’s 
pride, on that bright morning: ‘ Do your 
duty, my son.’ Would that the parents 
could but look upon their boy, as on 
that deadly day he stands with his com- 
rades in the ranks! His countenance 
shows no stolid look, no cold indiffer- 
ence to the stern summons of Death 
that may await him. But an earnest 
zeal beams forth from the blue eye. 
The lips indeed quiver, but not from 
cowardice. ‘That is a brave man,’ said 
Wellington, noticing the trembling lip 
of a soldier, who with others moved on 
to take the deadly battery. Thus be- 
hold William, the almost unknown hero. 
Save only the stained uniform, he has 
no badge. His royal marks are in the 
memories of his companions. ‘Our 
duty, my brothers,’ he has oft repeated ; 
‘be firm.’ And with the embattled 
host, he now awaits the commands of 
his officers. His ccmpany is in the cen- 
tre. On right and on left, the war-god 
has with awful destruction. 
Deeds of heroic valor have been per- 
formed that shall glow with peerless 
beauty on the pages of the future his- 
torian. And though the stronghold of 
the enemy is not as yet altogether ours, 
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‘Deeps of eternal fame 

Were done ‘No thought of flight, 
None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 
That argued fear; each on himself relied, 
As only in his arm the moment lay 

Of victory.’ 


Now fly the golden moments. A sin- 
gle mistake may lead to inglorious de- 
feat. The gallant men of the centre are 
set to work. The bugle sounds the on- 
ward movement of the divisions. Shoul- 
der to shoulder the solid phalanx goes 
forward. 
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‘Nor obvious hill, 

Nor straightening vale, nor wood, nor 

stream, divides 

Their perfect ranks.’ 

Steadily advance the heroes of the 
Republic. The ‘rough edges’ of bat- 
tle near each other. O dreadful in- 
terval between! The first line of the 
enemy is already gained. From behind 
abatti up rise the rebel horde, pouring 
out their deadly volleys, and filling the 
heavens with commingling flame and 
smoke. Then and there fall the patri- 
ots. Loyal blood flows like water, 
and living lines melt down like snow- 
flakes in seething cauldrons. But the 
glorious spirits are not disheartened. 
No dismay. ‘Do or die’ flames out 
from the blue field of their banner; 
and with wild cries they rush for- 
ward, through the opposing wave of 
shot and shell. The bloody tide bap- 
tizes them with renewed and_ holier 
fire; and in irresistible might, they 
gain the chosen position. The work, 
and its devilish engines of war, is in 
their possession, and over all floats 
out once more the star-spangled ban- 
ner. To the ears of their living and 
dying companions, on the field be- 
hind, come wild huzzas, and the 
heaven-reaching shout of victory. On 
right and left the embattled host 
takes up the glad sound; and from 
the arches of heaven, in answering 
chorus, victory is reéchoed back to 
earth. 

While the waves of war have wild- 
ly surged backward and forward, and 
charging trumpets blown, the sun has 
gone down in the west. Night is com- 
ing on. 

‘ Anp over heaven 
Inducing darkness, grateful truce imposed, 
And silence on the odious din of war. 


Under her cloudy covert both retired, 
Victor and vanquished.’ 


Far and wide gleam the camp-fires. 
Friend and foe are mingling on the 
crimson war-field, caring for the 
wounded. In the thickest of the 
slain lies the body of William — 
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pierced in the bosom with the deadly 
ball. His life went out as the shouts 
of the victorious squadrons rent the 
air. In a common grave, with unnam- 
ed demi-gods that on that day gave up 
their lives to the unity and freedom 
of their fatherland, lies his moulder- 
ing clay; but the spirit is not there. 
Borne thither on the bright wings of 
immortality, it has a home in the celes- 
tial city. There, there shall be no hun- 
ger, no thirst, no long marches, no bat- 
tle-cry ; but blessing, and glory, and 
wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, 
and praise, and might, unto our Gop, 
for ever and ever. 

‘Tell my father,’ said the dying boy 
to his surviving comrade, ‘ that I have 
no regrets for joining the army. I die 
for my country ; and mother, tell her I 
feel I have done my duty.’ 

Thus died William. Thus are dying 
myriads. There is scarcely a village 
in the land where may not be found 
those who weep for the slain. Father, 
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‘ Tue lovely lady, CHRISTABEL, 

Whom her father loved so well; 

What makes her in the wood so late, 

A furlong from the castle-gate ?’ 

— COLERIDGE. 
Tre lordly Shatemuc laved with his 

mighty flood the shores of Manhattan 
Island; but not then as now were his 
waters invaded and contracted by jut- 
ting piers and rectilinear bulkheads: at 
that time many a smooth, quiet little 
cove gracefully indented the shore ; 
and our story opens on the bank of one 
of these — long since obliterated by the 
march of improvement. 


“’'T was the middle watch of a summer-night ; 
The carth was dark, but the heavens were 
bright,’ 


and the full moon looked placidly down, 
apparently well-disposed to linger over a 
scene of such tranquil beauty. The 


husband, son and brother, have been 
snatched away, in the bloom of health 
and the vigor of manhood. Liberty is 
making such demands upon her sons 
as she never did before. Alas! that it 
is only thus that peace can again revi- 
sit us. Among the Alps two hundred 
thousand riflemen are ever ready to 
spring forth for the defence of the free 
Switzerland. In the American Repub- 
lic near a million have drawn their 
swords, and sworn that they shall 
never again be sheathed till traitors 
sink to dishonored graves. Propor- 
tionate has been the number of those 
who have crossed the stream of death. 
But song, and oratory, and history, 
shall embalm their memories for un- 
born generations. And while winds 
blow, or rainbows span the vaulted 
heavens, their names shall be writ in 
letters of living light with those who 
fell at Marathon and Thermopyle, at 
Buda and on Bunker Hill. 
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little cove to which we have alluded was 
nearly semi-circular in form, and, at the 
entrance, some fifty or sixty yards in 
width ; the forest extended quite down 
to the shore, leaving at high tide but a 
narrow strip of clean sand- beach, a 
few feet wide, except on the southern 
side, where, the ground bein: somewhat 
marshy, a thick undergrowth of bushes 
invaded the river itself. At the head of 
the cove, where a gurgling stream gave 
its tiny tribute to the mightier flood, the 
moon, trembling down among the whis- 
pering leaves, revealed to the sight 
some half-a-dozen wigwams, scattered 
here and there among the trees —all of 
the conical shape, inseparably connected 
in our minds with the name, except one, 
near the centre of the village, which 
was square, and much larger than the 
rest. 
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No sound was to be heard save the 
monotonous chirp of the katydid, the 
lazy plashing of the water, or the faint 
rustling of the leaves —if indeed such 
slumberous sounds can be termed aught 
but a deepened silence. All of the inhab- 
itants of the little village seemed buried 
in sleep ; but suddenly the skin which 
curtained the door-way of the square 
lodge was partially withdrawn, disclos- 
ing a human face, which peered cau- 
tiously forth a few moments ; and then, 
as though the scrutiny had been satis- 
factory, a female figure stepped quickly 
and noiselessly through the entrance. 
It had scarcely reached the open air 
when a large dog, which lay near the 
door-way, sprung up in a savage man- 
ner to punish the disturber of his mid- 
summer-night’s dream : instantly recog- 
nizing a familiar form, however, he 
again sought his grassy couch, and, 
with a lazy wag of the tail, once more 
resigned himself to slumber. As she 
stood in the moon-light, glancing rapid- 
ly and keenly around, in momentary 
hesitation, it could be seen that the 
female was a beautiful Indian girl; and 
in saying this, half of our tale is told; 
for what object but one could a maiden 
have — particularly a young and pretty 
one —in clandestinely stealing out at 
unseasonable hours ? Unquestionably 
it is prima-facie evidence that there is 
a young man not far off ; on the same 
principle that the old Neapolitan judges, 
whenever a criminal case chanced to be 
brought before them, used to ask, ‘ Ove 
é la donna !’ — ‘where is the woman ?’ 
taking it for granted, at the outset, that 
no one can get into trouble except 
through the instrumentality of a wo- 
man. 

After reconnoitring a few seconds, 
the squaw — horrible name for a love- 
ly girl! — glided swiftly and silently 
through the group of wigwams which 
stood in the direction of the shore ; and 
as soon as she had placed a few yards 
between herself and -the village, accele- 
rated her pace, and ran hastily towards 
the river, along the edge of the cove; 
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still using great caution, and endeavor- 
ing as much as possible to keep in the 
shadow of the foliage. Just before 
reaching the river, however, she paused, 
and again carefully reconnoitred in all 
directions ; then finding every thing 
quiet, stooped down and gathered a few 
pebbles, three of which she hurled, at 
intervals of two or three seconds, as far 
as she could towards the opposite bank 
of the cove. Scarcely had the third and 
last stone struck the water, ere a canoe, 
containing a single figure, shot from 
among the bushes, which fringed the 
other shore; and as, with the speed 
and silence of an arrow, it approached 
the spot where the girl ‘stood, a subdued 
laugh parted her smiling lips, and she 
unconsciously made a step towards the 
rater, as though impatient at even so 
slight a delay; in an instant, however, 
the prow of the canoe grated across 
the narrow strip of beach, and nearly 
buried itself in the turf at her fect ; 
but ere it touched the shore, the stal- 
wart young savage who propelled it, 
dropping the paddle he had wielded so 
vigorously, bounded up the bank, and 
clasped the lovely girl to his breast with 
an ardor which, with the kisses that he 
rained upon her lips, scarcely left her 
sufficient breath to return his caresses. 
But, alas for the perversity of men ! 
the first transports of the lover had 
hardly subsided, ere he began to make 
complaint. 

*Dawn-of-Day is late to-night,’ said 
he; adding sneeringly, ‘ Roaring-Wind 
is a great warrior; terrible are his 
deeds in battle; when he tells them to 
the women and children, they tremble : 
has Dawn-of-Day trembled to-night ?’ 
asked he, with a sly look. 

‘Roaring -Wind speaks large words, 
but Dawn-of-Day hears them not,’ an- 
swered the girl; and, laughing, contin- 
ued, ‘he wooes with a war-song, and 
the maidens run from him in terror 

*when he would kiss them, for they 
think he would scalp them! But let us 
talk no more of the boaster.’ 

‘Boaster, indeed!’ echoed her lover ; 
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‘let him not cross the path of Wide- 
Awake, for he has heard it whispered in 
the air that Roaring-Wind wants a 
singing - bird, and that he would fea- 
ther his nest for the sweetest of all sing- 
ing-birds ;’ and as he said this, he dart- 
ed a glance, half-jesting, half-suspicious, 
into the girl’s eyes; but she laid her 
hand over his mouth, while she laughed 
merrily. 

‘ Wide - Awake is jealous,’ said she, 
with gratified vanity; ‘but,’ she con- 
tinued, passionately, ‘why should he 
doubt his Dawn-of-Day ? Is he not her 
own chosen one, and does he not know 
that, sooner than become the squaw of 
another, she would sleep beneath the 
deep river? She would not live without 
her own brave !’ 

The delighted lover caught her to his 
heart, and the warm avowal was re- 
warded with a corresponding abundance 
of caloric on his part. In this manner 
the enamored pair trifled away the 
time; now, in gay and joyous converse, 
thoughtful of the blissful present only ; 
then, seriously and anxiously endeavor- 
ing to penetrate the veiled future; and 
in all moods ever mindful of the stormy 
past, through which their young love 
had struggled, and the memory of which 
still hung around their pathway, like a 
dark and angry cloud — at once warn- 
ing and threatening them. 

That the reader may fully understand 
the relative positions in which the young 
couple were placed, we will take a re- 
trospective glance, while they are thus 
deeply engaged with each other, at the 
circumstances which originally brought 
them together. The young brave, Wide- 
Awake, was the sog-mo or sachem of a 
small but warlike tribe, occupying the 
western bank of the river, in the pleas- 
ant neighborhood familiar to us, under 
the so-called Indian name of Hoboken. 
For long years they had, in confedera- 
tion with other adjacent tribes, waged a 
bloody war with the old chief, Stick-in- 
the-Mud, whose sway extended over the 
whole of the territory now known in 
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legal documents as the ‘City and Cour- 
ty of New-York.’ At length, after many 
a conflict, more or less sanguinary, and 
after many scalps had been lost on both 
sides, it chanced that the young chief, 
Wide-Awake, was surprised by a large 
force of hig enemies, at a time when he 
himself had but few followers at hand : 
he fought long and desperately, but was 
finally overpowered by numbers, and 
taken prisoner, after having covered 
himself with blood and glory. 

The elated victors resolved to cele- 
brate their triumph by a grand display 
of pyrotechnics, of which our young 
friend should form the centre-piece ; 
but, in order to enhance the pleasure of 
the exhibition as much as possible to 
the spectators — and, with considerate 
forethought, conjecturing that the vic- 
tim, having so much at stake, might 
wish to give the momentous occasion 
the attention its importance demanded, 
it was generously determined to wait 
until his nimerous wounds were healed 
and his health reéstablished. He was 
accordingly handed over to the care of 
the medicine-man, ‘ Omoo-Path,’ and the 
women; the former of whom, not ex- 
pecting any remuneration for his pro- 
fessional services, concluded to allow na- 
ture to perform the cure; while the lat- 
ter resolved to torment the poor, half- 
dead captive, in various petty ways — 
particularly by telling him all the dis- 
agreeable news they could‘collect or in- 
vent; such as that his people had been 
driven from their homes, and their wig- 
wams and corn-fields laid waste, or that 
warriors had been slain who were known 
to be his especial friends and comrades. 
But their petty malice was gratified by 
no murmur or sign of impatience from 
the stoical young savage; not even the 
loss of his dearest friends could extort 
from him a gesture or grunt of aught 
but the most complete indifference. 
These tales, however, as was frequently 
the case under similar circumstances, he 
afterwards found to be mere inventions 
of his malignant foes; and perhaps a 
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suspicion of this enabled him to bear 
thus heroically the torture they would 
otherwise have inflicted. 

The third day after his capture, how- 
ever, he was visited by Dawn-of-Day, 
the daughter of the old chief, Stick-in- 
the-Mud. She could no longer restrain 
her curiosity to see the renowned war- 
rior, who had festooned his lodge with 
the scalps of so many of her kinsmen 
and admirers ; for the maiden was a 
belle of wide-spread fame, and at her 
feet many a young brave had poured out 
his tale of love; but she had remain- 
ed ‘in maiden meditation fancy free,’ 
until the moment when inquisitiveness 
prompted her to take a look at the once 
formidable but now harmless enemy of 
her tribe. 

It was with a feeling of antipathy 
that she approached the wigwam in 
which Wide-Awake lay; but when she 
saw the weak state to which one so ter- 
rible to her imagination was reduced, 
and perceived how he was harassed by 
the crowd of persecuting squaws, who 
surrounded him, her aversion gave way 
to a sentiment of pity, and, we are 
told, ‘ pity is akin to love.’ Be this as 
it may, our heroine rebuked the chat- 
tering squaws for their despicable at- 
tempts at cruelty, and forbade their 
again exercising such inhumanity ; then, 
dismissing from the wigwam all but one 
or two females, whom she retained to 
assist her, She set about dressing the 
stiff and neglected wounds, which had 
well-nigh given egress to the bold spirit 
of the young warrior. While thus en- 
gaged in binding healing herbs, and 
pouring balms upon the injured parts, 
she was rewarded by a sweet smile of 
gratitude from our hero, and his eyes 
watched her with gentle thankfulness 
until she had the satisfaction of seeing 
them close in slumber, under the sooth- 
ing influence of her own soft hands. She 
sat for a while, thoughtfully gazing upon 
the quictly-sleeping figure, and wonder- 
ing if it could indeed be that of the 
dreaded Wide - Awake, terrible in the 
war-path, the unrelenting enemy of her 
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race, and, by implication, her own foe— 
who, by the code of morals then in vogue, 
she was bound to hate inveterately. 
This train of reflection was evidently an 
unpleasant one; for, with a half-sup- 
pressed sigh, the young girl arose and 
departed from the wigwam, leaving her 
attendants to watch the invalid, with in- 
structions that he should be kept per- 
fectly quiet. 

Thencecforward Dawn - of-Day spent 
part of each day by the side of the 
slowly-convalescing warrior ; and as the 
people soon understood that the daugh- 
ter of their sachem had taken the cap- 
tive under her especial protection, they 
no longer attempted to annoy him ; but, 
on the contrary, when their first eager 
curiosity was gratified, the young chief 
and his self-appointed nurse and guard- 
ian were frequently left to the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of each other's society 
for hours together. Thus it happened 
that when the maiden witnessed his 
patience under suffering, the tender 
gratitude with which his eyes followed 
her every motion, the gentle melancholy 
with which he spoke of the terrible 
death which awaited him, the pity with 
which she had at first regarded the 
unfortunate captive deepened into the 
most devoted love. 

Nor was her passion suffered to go 
unrequited ; for what young and impetu- 
ous man, with an untrammelled heart, 
could remain a month in Wide-Awake’s 
situation, without finding himself in 
thraldom, at once the most delicious 
and the most exacting? But the young 
sachem was much too generous to en- 
deavor, in view of his impending fate, 
to win affections destined so soon to be 
blasted; but when, one day, Dawn-of- 
Day hinted that she was ready to aid 
him in attempting an escape, the flood 
of passion burst furiously through the 
barriers which had so long controlied it ; 
and, unable to withstand the glimpse of 
hope she had presented to him, he 
poured into her delighted ears a stream 
of burning words, vowing to live but 
for her; and ending by extracting from 
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her a blushing confession, that she was 
ready to share his fate and fortunes. 

At succeeding interviews a plan of es- 
cape was adopted; but it was necessary 
to act with the greatest caution, as, aside 
from the suspicious and watchful na- 
ture of the Indian, the lovers well knew 
that as soon as the captive appeared to 
have gained sufficient strength to at- 
tempt his escape, he wou!d be led to 
the fatal stake. Wide-Awake, there- 
fore, affected extreme weakness, and re- 
fused most of the food which was set 
before him— the deficiency being se- 
cretly supplied by the loving hands of 
Dawn-of-Day. 

Therefore, great was the surprise and 
indignation of the expectant captors 
when, one morning, they found their 
prisoner vanished, and the savage who 
had been his guard during the night, 
gagged and bound hand and foot. All 
that the bewildered jailer could tell was 
that about mid-night he had received a 
blow from behind, which felled him to 
the earth insensible— but how or by 
whom it was dealt he could not say. 
When he recovered his senses, he was 
alone, and unable to move, or even to 
make the slightest noise. The night 
was stormy, and the fugitive had abun- 
dant opportunity to effect these prelimi- 
naries to his flight without arousing sus- 
picion. A further investigation revealed 
the fact that an A One, fast-sailing, ex- 
treme clipper canoe, belonging to Roar- 
ing-Wind, which the evening before was 
quietly reposing on the beach among its 
fellows, was now missing — at once 
pointing out the route taken by the freed 
prisoner. 

Both loud and deep were the expletives 
used on this exciting occasion by the in- 
censed savages at being so annoyingly 
defrauded at once of a pyrotechnic dis- 
play anda barbecue. In hot haste the 
indignant Stick-in-the-Mud assembled 
his fighting men, and under cover of 
night paddled over to make an end of 
Wide-Awake and his tribe — to ‘ wipe 
them out,’ to use an expressive Kansas 
phrase ; but they found that astute 
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young leader in a state of expectant 
preparation ; and after a severe strug- 
gle, the baffled and venerable Stick-in- 
the-Mud was obliged to retreat with an 
immense flea in his ear, and with sever- 
al empty canoes. As chief sufferer, 
through the damage sustained in the 
loss of his naval outfit, Roaring - Wind 
had been unusually loud in his threats 
and boastings before the fight; but he 
returned from it without a sca!p to show, 
except his own ; and not a single wound 
save the mark of a vigorous kick in- 
flicted as he was making good time 
towards the canoe, which had brought 
him there —the said kick having been 
administered by no less a person than 
the late captive. 

Since these exciting scenes, the beau- 
teous Dawn-of-Day had enjoyed many a 
delightful ¢é‘e-d-téfe with the brave 
Wide-Awake, arranged according to a 
plan devised by the lovers previous to 
their separation ; and now that we have 
left them alone a sufficient length of 
time to learn something of their ‘ ante- 
cedents ;’ and as these June nights are 
not the longest of the year, perhaps we 
had better rejoin them, and induce the 
young chief to leave the dangerous 
vicinity, ere he is surprised by day- 
light and his enemies. 

After a long conversation, composed 
of those sweet nothings in which none 
but lovers find meaning or interest, our 
hero began, as usual, to urge his ‘namo- 
rata to elope with him; particularly as 
she had just informed him that old 
Stick-in-the-Mud, her father, had recent- 
ly arrayed his parental authority on the 
side of Roaring - Wind, her most perti- 
nacious and long-winded suitor, and 
commanded her to consider him as her 
future husband. But, like a dutiful 
daughter, she,demurred to taking so 
decisive a step, while there was hope of 
accomplishing their end in a more indi- 
rect manner — pressing her lover to 
send messengers to her father, asking 
him to enter upon negotiations for con- 
cluding a treaty of peace, one of the 
conditions to which should be her own 
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little hand. Wide-Awake listened with 
an amused smile ; but suggested that he 
could as well treat after marriage as be- 
fore ; and, in the mean time, he would 
possess certainly what might in the 
other case be positively denied to him, 
namely, a wife. He urged his point so 
warmly and eloquently that the hesitat- 
ing Dawn-of-Day had almost yielded to 
the desires of her own heart, as well as 
the arguments of her lover, when they 
were startled by a slight noise; and 
turning hastily round, beheld their par- 
ticular friend, Roaring -Wind, standing 
within a few paces, and lowering upon 
them with folded arms and a frowning 
brow. 

The party remained silent for a few 
seconds ; Wide-Awake, vexed with him- 
self that the preéccupation of the lover 
had betrayed the habitual caution of 
the warrior, and deafened the naturally 
quick ear which he possessed in com- 
mon with all his race; Dawn-of-Day, 
terror-stricken lest a war-whoop from 
Roaring -Wind, bringing down a score 
of warriors upon her beloved, might 
once more doom him to a fiery death ; 
and Roaring- Wind himself, with no 
thought of sounding the war-whoop, 
well knowing that it would be the last 
sound that would ever pass his lips ; but 
cursing himself for a precious fool in 
allowing his passion for a wrong-headed 
girl to bring him face to face with the 
terrible Wide-Awake, and cudgelling his 
brains for a device to get safely out of 
the scrape. 

At length, finding the silence irksome, 
and not wishing to excite his formidable 
rival by too hasty speech, Roaring- 
Wind most diplomatically opened the 
conversation by ejaculating, ‘ Ugh /’ 

Our hero rejoined with the utmost 
affability, by asking, with the greatest 
apparent concern: ‘Is Roaring - Wind 
troubled in his sleep, that he walks out 
at this unseemly hour? Have the spir- 
its of his fathers visited him, to count 
the scalps he has won in battle ?’ 

‘Roaring - Wind sleeps well,’ an- 
swered that worthy sullenly, nettled by 
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the light tone of mockery in which he 
was addressed; ‘his fathers are happy 
in the hunting-grounds of the blessed. 
But why is Wide-Awake so far from 
his lodge at this time of the night, alone 
in the midst of enemies ?’ 

‘ Wide - Awake is safe,’ replied the 
young chief, smiling confidently, and at 
the same time significantly toying with 
the hilt of a scalping-knife, which was 
conveniently thrust under his belt of 
wampum. 

‘And why,’ again catechised Roar- 
ing-Wind, ‘ why is the beauteous Dawn- 
of-Day abroad at this hour? Would 
she make her name a by-word among 
the maidens ?’ 

‘ Wide-Awake is lonely,’ responded 
the trespassing warrior; ‘his wigwam 
is desolate; no squaw is there to wel- 
come him home; but Dawn-of-Day will 
go with him ; his canoe and his wigwam 
wait for her!’ 

‘What! is Wide - Awake a thief?’ 
demanded the jilted one savagely, for- 
getting in his wrath the respect he 
usually entertained for the prowess of 
his redoubtable adversary. ‘ Would he 
steal? Dawn-of-Day belongs to Roar- 
ing-Wind; her father has given her to 
be his squaw! She shall return to the 
lodge of her father!’ 

And as he spoke, he stepped forward 
to the maiden’s side, and threw his arm 
around her waist, as though he would 
force her to go with him; but, witha 
howl of rage, Wide-Awake leaped upon 
him ; and in a moment, ere the bewil- 
dered savage could put himself on the 
defensive, he found himself thrown 
off his feet, and experimenting in the 
science of projectiles, by describing a 
parabolic curve in the air, and ‘ landing 
in the water,’ full a yard-from the shore. 

As soon as the ready-witted Dawn- 
of-Day felt herself released from Roar- 
ing-Wind’s rough grasp, she hastened 
to launch Wide-Awake’s canoe; and 
when it was afloat, took her seat in 
the after part, and quietly sat with a 
paddle in her hands, ready to fly at the 
moment her lover should take his place 
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in the little bark. She had not long to 
wait; for almost at the same instant 
he leaped in, and seizing the only re- 
maining paddle, a few powerful strokes 
sent the little craft dashing through the 
water at a rate which soon gave the 
fugitives a good start in case of pur- 
suit. 

Our friend Roaring- Wind lost no 
time floundering in the water, in which 
he had so unexpectedly been plunged ; 
his blood was up, and he resolved, by 
one and the same intrepid effort, to 
regain his betrothed, and wreak ven- 
geance on his foe. He accordingly 
rushed along the beach at the top of 
his speed, in the direction of some ca- 
noes which lay beyond the reach of the 
tide; and as he went, he yelled forth 
the blood-curdling war whoop with a 
strength of lung which would have 
secured, beyond a peradventure, his 
acceptance by any modern life - insu- 
rance company as a ‘first-class risk.’ 
By the time he launched his canoe, and 
got fairly under way, the flying lovers 
had obtained an advantage of some two 
hundred yards. Wide - Awake conti- 
nued to leave a foaming track behind 
him, aided by all the strength the he- 
roic Dawn-of-Day could exert; and in 
common with Indian women generally, 
the damsel was expert in the use of the 
paddle. 

Orfce only the brave girl suspended 
her labor, being seized, like Lot’s wife, 
with a feminine impulse to cast a look 
behind: but one glance was sufficient ; 
Roaring - Wind had just put off from 
the shore, and was bearing down upon 
them with the speed of an arrow; while 
a dozen dusky figures could be distin- 
guished hurrying from the wigwams 
towards the canoes on the beach. This 
sight nerved her to renewed exertion, 
and briefly communicating to her lover 
the result of her observations, they si- 
lently and vigorously urged their way 
through the glittering waters. The 
race was an exciting one, but it could 
not last long; had Wide-Awake been 
alone, he could easily have defied all 
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efforts to overtake him; but his canoe 
was too deeply laden to hold its own 
in so desperate a chase, and the fugi- 
tives were doomed to hear their pursu- 
ers gradually but unmistakably draw- 
ing nearer every moment; the dip of 
their paddles, distinctly audible in the 
stillness of the night, struck like a 
knell on the ears of the lovers, who 
held on their way with sinking hearts, 
but with the energy of despair. 

Roaring-Wind was a sporting char- 
acter; had he lived at the present day 
he would have been voted a decidedly 
‘fast young man;’” he would undoubt- 
edly have been the owner of horses— 
trotting or otherwise — but in any case, 
necessarily fast ; but under existing cir- 
cumstances, his passion was for canoes 
— canoes of bark, or canoes of skin, 
but fust/ On this memorable night 
the young blood propelled his favorite 
canoe, of skins drawn over a framework 
built just strong enough to bear the 
weight of a single person without giv- 
ing way; ‘ ki-tu-das-wogan,’ or sharp at 
the prow as one of his own arrows, it 
cut the waters with the speed of light, 
and he now forced it on until the water 
fairly hissed behind him. 

With fierce delight he saw the space 
rapidly diminishing between himself and 
the chase; in a few moments he would 
have the grim satisfaction of burying his 
tomahawk deep in the brain of his ene- 
my, and the much-coveted prize would 
be his— even the beautiful Dawn - of- 
Day herself. Fired by the thought to 
almost superhuman effort, with set 
teeth, and eyes glaring luridly on his 
victims, he drove his canoe on until it 
leaped before his furious strokes; his 
prow lapped the stern of the poor, 
hunted bark; one more effort and he 
would be along-side; in one second 
more vengeance and love would both 
be sated. Ah! how often does short- 
sighted man realize the truth of the 
adage concerning the cup and the lip! 
What was the astonishment of the 
eager pursuer when he saw Dawn-of- 
Day drop her 6-do-lib-i-o-gan, or pad- 
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dle, catch up a short spear, or no-da- 
ma-guo-gan, and deliberately poke a 
large hole through the thin side of his 
pet but frail canoe! Reader, imagine 
his feelings! The waves rushed through 
the gaping rent, and in an instant the al- 
most frantic young savage was a second 
time floundering in the water. As he 
sank he had the extreme gratification 
of seeing Dawn-of-Day clap her hands 
gleefully at the success of her manceu- 
vre; and he rose in time to hear her 
gay, silvery laugh ringing joyously on 
the night air. Sputtering and choking 
— whether with the salt water he had 
swallowed, or the rough-edged Algon- 
quin expletives to which he was en- 
deavoring to give vent, I am unable to 
decide — the infuriated Roaring-Wind 
wrathfully struck out towards the laugh- 
ing lovers, with the intention of upset- 
ting their canoe; but they ~ suddenly 
recollected that they had not yet 
reached their destination, and gaily 
bidding him ‘ good-night,’ once more 
plied their paddles. 

They were now more than half-way 
across the river, and at short intervals 
Wide-Awake sounded the war-whoop, in 
the hope that his friends on shore might 
hear him and come to his assistance; a 
faint reply soon came trembling over 
the water, and directly afterwards he 
could distinguish a few canoes in the 
bright moon - light, hurrying towards 
him. As his friends drew near, he 
briefly explained the position of mat- 
ters, and they immediately pushed on 
to meet his pursuers: but the latter 
did not wait for them; as soon as they 
had fished their well- soaked comrade 
out of the water, they turned home- 
ward, concluding that any further at- 
tempt to rescue their chieftain’s daugh- 
ter was for the present futile. Upon 
his arrival at his native village, Wide- 
Awake, with inborn delicacy, placed his 
precious freight in the care of some of 
the women of his tribe, and bade her a 
tender adieu, promising to see her early 
the next day. 

Nothing could exceed the rage of old 
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Stick-in- the - Mud, when told that his 
daughter had been stolen — and by that 
arch - devil, Wide- Awake. One of the 
bearers of the ill-tidings he cuffed, an- 
other he kicked, and he fairly threatened 
to tomahawk poor Roaring-Wind if he 
ventured into his royal and disgust- 
ed presence ; accordingly that much- 
abused and unappreciated individual 
wisely kept out of the way, very just- 
ly considering that he had already suf- 
fered enough in the cause. 

The old sachem sent messengers to 
all the chiefs whom he regarded as 
friendly to him, even as far as the re- 
mote regions of Cape Cod, and through 
the length and breadth of Long-Island, 
stating his grievances, and asking their 
aid to rescue his daughter and chastise 
the rascal who had thus insulted him. 
And on his side, Wide - Awake was 
equally busy; he dispatched ambas- 
sadors to procure reinforcements, to 
nearly all the tribes hetween the west- 
ern bank of the river and the great 
lakes. Gallantly were both appeals re- 
sponded to; sachems, and sagamores, 
and braves of a hundred tribes, many 
of whom had never met before save to 
battle with each other, now flocked to 
one standard or the other, 


‘Wirna their weapons and their war-gear, 
Painted like the leaves of autumn, 
Painted like the sky of morning, 
Wildly glaring at each other; 

In their faces stern defiance, 

In their hearts the feuds of ages, 
The hereditary hatred, 

The ancestral thirst of vengeance ;’ 


but they now temporarily buried their 
individual disputes in the common 
cause, and on both sides of the river 
nothing was to be heard save the as- 
sembling of armies, and the prepara- 
tions for a battle which should cast 
the history of all previous conflicts 
far in the shade. 

In the mean time, however, Wide- 
Awake had not forgotten his promise 
to his beautiful bride. Therefore while 
he proceeded, like a prudent general, 
with his preparations for war, he fitted 
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out with great pomp, a special embassy 
to the court of his majesty, Stick-in-the- 
Mud, with instructions to make propo- 
sitions for a permanent peace, and at 
the same time to demand formally the 
hand of the princess Dawn-of-Day in 
marriage, as a pledge binding at once 
both parties to the treaty to its faithful 
observance. 

The arrival of Wide-Awake’s ambas- 
sadors took the royal Stick-in-the-Mud 
all aback; he called a pro-da-waz-wo- 
gan, or council of the sachems, his al- 
lies, and laying the case before them, 
asked their individual opinions. Of 
course the advice he received was 
very contradictory —the elder chiefs, 
or po-da-waz winni, generally counsel- 
ling peace, while the younger ones 
clamored for the mi-ga-ka-wé-gan or 
fight they had been promised. When 
all had delivered themselves, old Stick- 
in- the- Mud arose, and after thanking 
them for the accumulated wisdom with 
which he had been deluged, most unex- 
pectedly gave in his adhesion to the 
peace-party ; he said he had previously 
had no idea of the stuff Wide-Awake 
was made of: the fellow had really 
acted like a warrior — like a chief: 
when he had it in his power to marry 
the girl at any moment, he had, like a 
man, courteously asked the father’s con- 
sent: by the bones of his fathers he 
should have his consent, and further- 
more, his daughter should be married 
at home, in a respectable manner: he 
was sorry to deprive his friends, the 
young braves, of a fight; but he hoped 
they would honor him by remaining to 
grace the nuptials with their presence. 
As the fine, bluff old man resumed his 
seat, a low murmur of applause arose 
from the circle; and after smoking toge- 
ther awhile longer, the council broke up. 

The ambassadors were treated in roy- 
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al style, and returned the next day with 
glowing accounts of their reception ; they 
were also accompanied home by a mag- 
nificent escort of braves, headed by a 
kinsman of Dawn-of-Day, who bore. in- 
vitations from Stick-in-the-Mud to the 
chiefs assembled under Wide-Awake’s 
banner, to join in the festivities. All 
were gratified with the turn events had 
taken, except Roaring-Wind, and even 
he determined that he would take his 
disappointment philosophically. It may 
as well be stated here that it was not 
long before he had induced a young 
lady, of better taste than Dawn-of-Day, 
to be his squaw. 

After several days of diplomacy, the 
two sachems — Stick - in - the - Mud and 
Wide - Awake — met, with great pomp 
and magnificence, in a grand council 
composed of all the chiefs who had 
come to ‘help them to fight; and in 
the presence of their adherents, rati- 
fied the treaty which their plenipoten- 
tiaries had negotiated for them — con- 
cluding the ceremonies by harmonious- 
ly puffing away at the ‘pipe of peace,’ 
which example was followed by their 
sensible allies, who each smoked a pipe 
a-piece. The convention then adjourn- 
ed, sine die, and the members proceeded 
in a body to the place appointed for the 
solemnization of the wedding. 

The festivities passed off without a 
mishap to mar the general rejoicing ; 
no bride was ever known to look so 
lovely ; no groom ever bore himself so 
And when the excitement of 
the feast had passed over, there re- 
mained in the hearts of the wedded 
lovers a quiet happiness which conti- 
nued their own through a long series 
of years. The bitter feud of genera- 
tions was ended, and in a peaceful and 
unmolested tomb long slumbered the 
buried hatchet. 
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CLENDENEN. 


‘I{aLLoo! my fancie, whither wilt thou go?’ 


R 


For twelve months or more T have 
been a wanderer. It was a pleasant 
thing at first, and accompanied with a 
joy of heart which seemed destined to 
have no limit. It is still pleasant; but 
that first elation has diminished, and 
I begin to look upon the objects of art 
and antiquity around me with a less en- 
thusiastic eye. Am I weak in this? Is 
the compass of my mind contracting, 
so that I am becoming incapable of 
nourishing impressions which I should 
still cherish as before? Yet when I 
inquire of others, I find Lam not alone 
in what I feel. They too acknowledge 
that the continued display of what is 
rare or curious or beautiful, begins not 
exactly to pall upon them, but yet to 
lose its original fresh charm. 

What, after all, is there left for me 
to see? Churches? I have examined 
the finest cathedrals in Europe.  Pic- 
tures? Ihave gazed upon the choicest 
works of Rubens, Angelo and Raphael ; 
and there is little need, therefore, to pur- 
sue lesser celebrities in out - of- the - way 
places. Ruins? From the Pzstum tem- 
ples down to the comparatively modern 
Holyrood, all the most noted piles of 
crumbling stone are spread out distinct- 
ly upon the tablet of my memory. Do 
I require any further examination of the 
people themselves ? I have looked upon 
every variety — including priests, and 
soldiers, and dancing-girls, and beggars 
— until there is no phase in which I 
have not mingled. Nay, the romance 
of street scenes has already so lost its 
charm for me, that I cannot look upon 
low life of any kind without thinking 
far more of what about it is squalid 
and ragged than what is picturesque. 


IME, 


Why then, having as it were, exhaust- 
ed romance and emotion, should I stay 
longer ? 

This is the way in which I moralize, 
as I sit at my window in Rome, gazing 
idly out of it. It is a trick travellers 
have of counting the value and cost 
of their emotions ; and though long- 
continued journeyings easily lead to 
this frame of mind, yet the mood 
never plants itself deeply or lasts long 
unless fostered by some accompanying 
annoyance or disappointment. With 
me the mood is deeply fixed, and is 
kept alive by a disappointment and 
despair. 

Shall I own to the truth? Shall I 
tell how, as day after day, in the com- 
pany of the youngest Miss Beverly, I 
have journeyed and been sight-seeing, 
a new interest has been awakened in 
my heart; how the attentions which 
were commenced upon my part, in a 
mere idle spirit, have gradually grown 
into the manifestations of a lover-like 
fondness; how, little by little, I have 
been led to give a deeper meaning to 
the passing compliments of the hour ; 
how the fatal: enchantment has, syren- 
like, been wound closer and closer about 
me; how the time came when I began 
to enjoy nothing of art or antiquity ex- 
cept when in her company; and how, 
again, I began to long not only for her 
company, but her company alone — so 
that the presence of old Beverly, or 
even of the elder sister, began to be a 
weariness to me? All this I might 
tell, but why shall I do so? Is it not 
an old story which has been enacted 
from the beginning of the world? Has 
any lover invented a new glance or 
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smile since Adam sat beside Eve, and 
looked into her blushing face ? 

But in those olden days Adam had 
the whole field to himself. No Little 
Briggs of Boston sat at Eve’s side and 
cltimed his share of her attentions; or 
worse yet, came in between and inter- 
cepted what fairly belonged to the 
other. And it is with Little Briggs 
that I now have to do. Jealousy and 
despair are in my heart. It is in vain 
that I strive to subdue my agitated feel- 
ings, and restore composure by dispar- 
aging his claims and qualifications, and 
magnifying my own. I reflect upon his 
disagreeable manners and vapid conver- 
sation, and try to assure myself that a 
pearl of such loveliness as the young- 
est Miss Beverly surely could not ad- 
mire such manners and conversation ; 
and yet at the instant, I can recall a 
dozen paragons of beauty and refin- 
ment who, for no cause that their 
friends can see, have linked them- 
selves to beings still more uncouth 
and insensate. I think of his parsi- 
mony, certainly an unpleasant trait 
of character; but I remember that he 
is wealthy, and will surely, while he 
lives, increase the number of his bonds 
and shares ; and that by reason of these 
riches, old Beverly smiles upon him. 
And what influence may not a pru- 
dent father have over a daughter who is 
not particularly interested elsewhere ? 
I remember how, that a week ago, she 
gave me a rose- bud, which I carefully 
put into my button -hole, and kept 
there; but I also remember that I 
saw, the same evening, another rose- 
bud in the button-hole of Little Briggs. 
In a thousand ways I try to convince 
myself that she will never marry him; 
but a thousand circumstances rise to 
convince me that she means to do so. 

Well, I will leave her to her fate. 
I have seen her perhaps for the last 
time. This is my last day in Rome. 
My trunks are packed and my pass- 
port viseed. To-morrow [ shall be 
away. I will to-day make one ram- 
bling tour, over the ground which I 


have learned to know so well, and will 
thus take my farewell of the Eternal 
City. When evening comes I will call 
at her hotel, and simply leave my card. 
Will she feel the slight? Or will she 
be with Little Briggs when she receives 
it, and will they both laugh over it? 
Never mind, I shall not hear them. 





Shaking the ashes from my pipe, I 
descend to the ground - floor of the 
hotel. There stands a porter in a 
gold- laced cap, the very image of the 
porter at Genoa. I tell him that I am 
going out and shall not return for some 
hours. He turns a small button be- 
neath my name on the hotel directory. 
This brings into view a card showing 
that I have gone out, so that any one 
coming up need ask no questions about 
me. Having done this, the porter sinks 
back into his chair, and I emerge into 
the Piazzi di Spagna. 

It is about three o’clock in the after- 
noon. The Roman world is beginning 
to arouse from its siesta, and throng the 
streets. Groups of purchasers or loit- 
erers gather in the little book - store 
upon the right. The line of cabs 
awaiting employment has begun to 
contract, as here and there one of 
them is beckoned away. Some priests 
are going into the College of the Pro- 
paganda, to attend the afternoon lec- 
ture. I do not gaze long at any thing 
in the Piazza, however, for as I see it 
from my window, I need not now take 
a farewell look. The fountain, with its 
worn statue; the column of the Imma- 
culate Conception, with its apostolic 
group at the base; the tall stair-way 
leading up to the chapel where I have 
so often listened to the singing of the 
nuns, all these I shall see again. But I 
stop to say good-by to the beggar who 
sits at the lower step, and has learned 
to expect my daily alms as a merchant 
would look out for his newspaper. I 
know that he is a humbug, an impos- 
tor, and that nothing would disgust 
him more than to have his broken leg 
set. And yet I give him his silver 
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piece freely. He is one of the few ac- 
quaintances I have made in Rome, and 
it is worth what I pay to hear the me- 
lancholy whine with which he blesses 
me. He speaks more from professional 
habit than from any desire to impose 
upon me, for he knows that I know 
him to be a cheat. In fact, I have told 
him so; and though he denied the 
charge, and called upon Gop and the 
Virgin to witness his truth, he hardly 
felt it worth while to try to prevent a 
gleam of cunning merriment from peep- 
ing out of his half-closed eyes. From 
that moment, I became as it were, a 
partner in his villainous deceptions. 
Now that I give him the usual boun- 
ty, he mingles his ordinary prayers 
for my health with a grin expressive 
of his friendship, and wishes me a 
good voyage. What instinct is it that 
tells him I am going away ? 

I turn from the Piazza into the Via 
Condotti. Who is there that has not 
heard of this little street, with its glit- 
ter of ornament and wealth of jewelry ? 
Like the old bridge in Florence, it is 
the great exchange where Jews collect 
their treasures behind small panes of 
glass, and thére lie in wait for custom- 
ers. There are to be found unpreten- 
tious jewels, worth a duke’s ransom, 
and shining baubles priced at a few 
sous. There are mosaics, from the 
size of a button-stud to that of a 
chess- table. There are old pictures 
restored to newness, and new pictures 
artificially dried and smoked, to coun- 
terfeit antiquity. There are models of 
statuary in bronze and marble, engrav- 
ed columns and ruins, silver and gilded 
toys, rosaries by the bushel, charms, 
carved pipes and canes; what is there 
not, in these little shops, to tempt the 
eye and deplete the purse ? 

lL remember that I have not yet laid 
up my store of presents for those at 
home, and enter the smallest of the 
shops. Turning round, for fear of 
knocking against a case of plaster- 
medals, I upset a bronze lamp. I am 
frightened at first, but the proprietor 
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rushes forward and returns the trea- 
sure to its equilibrium. His quick eye 
has seen that no damage is done, and 
he makes a thousand apologies for havy- 
ing left itin my way. I feel easy again, 
for I know that had there been the 
slightest damage, tongue could hardly 
express the amount of my liability. I 
ask for mosaic breast-pins — for every 
person must buy mosaic breast - pins 
before leaving Rome. The proprietor 
rolls them out before me, a few hun- 
dred or so, large and small, pictured 
with every ruin and piece of statuary 
from the Coliseum to Pliny’s doves. 
‘And does not the Signor want a brace- 
let, to accompany the pin? See! Here 
is a lovely article.” And I buy the 
bracelet. Then I must have this lit- 
tle bronze model of the Pantheon, of 
course. And so gradually, the mania 
for buying controls me, as I add to my 
package a paper-weight, an alabaster 
Apollo, some strings of Roman jewels, 
a filagree bouquet - holder, and I know 
not what besides. I only know that 
when I come to pay the bill the amount 
startles me. But the items are correct, 
and each by itself is not large. The 
proprietor rubs his hands, and assures 
me that he loses monef by the sale of 
these particular articles solely from a de- 
sire to serve such a noble customer with 
satisfaction! What more can be said ? 
Suddenly the old Boston twang sa- 
lutes my ears, and turning, I see Little 
Briggs at my elbow. He, too, has 
dropped in to make some purchases. 
In his eye gleams the settled determi- 
nation not to suffer imposition. The 
proprietor observes it, marks his man 
at once, and prepares for the contest. 
I remain to look on, for it is not often 
that I have an opportunity to see such 
atourney. First Little Briggs calls for 
seal-rings, and selects the largest of the 
lot—a great blue stone, encircled by 
a gold snake. This the proprietor al- 
lows him to have at an easy rate, for 
he is only leading his customer on; and 
Little Briggs pockets it with ill-conceal- 
ed triumph. I turn sick at heart, for 
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it seems to me that the ring has been 
purchased for the youngest Miss Bever- 
ly. To be sure it is large and clumsy, 
but I recall a fashion for clumsy rings, 
growing up among young ladies. I re- 
member that I have seen signet-rings 
worn by them upon the large finger, in 
a kind of defiance of good taste and 
propriety. Why might not she do the 
same? But now Little Briggs calls for 
a model Pantheon, the same as mine, 
and the real contest commences. The 
proprietor demands double what he has 
asked me, and Little Briggs places it 
again upon the counter and turns away. 
The proprietor mitigates his price a very 
little, and Little Briggs condescends to 
return. Shall I go on and tell how Lit- 
tle Briggs finally carries off the prize, 
at about half as much again as I paid, 
and how at the end, he settles a larger 
bill than my own, while his face glows 
with the satisfaction of a man who feels 
that he has not been cheated? It is, 
after all, a poor comfort to me to think 
that he has paid a few dollars more for 
useless trinkets, as long as he has car- 
ried off the great prize for which we 
have both striven — the youngest Miss 
Beverly. 

Passing out and onward, I come to 
the Ponte St. Angelo. The declining 
sun makes cool shadows in the angles 
of the bridge; and nestling in one of 
these, I lean over the parapet and look 
down into the water beneath. As I 
gaze upon the depths below, I fall into 
musing upon the past. There is, in 
fact, no better place in the world to 
encourage such reflections. Not only 
around me but beneath me is Rome, 
ancient as well as modern; and of an- 
cient Rome what tales might not those 
waters tell! It is not merely that this 
is the old Tiber, suggestive of so much 
that is great and noble in the history of 
the world. It is not that the Goths 
have stood upon those banks, and ford- 
ed the turbid stream. These are but 
mere recollections; for the Goths have 
passed away, leaving no foot - prints, 
and the waves which washed their 
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bodies have, for many centuries, min- 
gled with the sea. The present waters 
have not long since been snow upon the 
mountains, and now run on their de- 
vious course unwitting of the associ- 
ations which other waters have left 
behind them. But I know that be- 
neath me are more than mere romantic 
associations, and that the waves flow 
over actual facts. How I long for 
eyes that can pierce beneath this mud- 
dy stream, into the thick slime that 
centuries have gathered upon the bot- 
tom, and like the fisherman in the 
Arabian tale, throw out my net and 
safely drag up from the river’s bed 
relics that spoil and pillage have cast 
there. Richly - carved capitals perhaps, 
belonging to an architecture since debas- 
ed, and the very sight of which, restored 
to their purity, might help revive the 
waning art*in its former perfection ! 
Or statues far superior to any which 
the world has yet rescued — Apollos 
and Ceesars, besides which the trea- 
sures of the Vatican would seem but 
awkward efforts of a puerile tasteless- 
ness. 

So much for ancient Rome. As I 
sit in the shadow of the corner, I think 
sadly and regretfully upon a more mod- 
ern Rome — not the Rome of the pre- 
sent but of the Middle Ages. Still as 
before, a tale of cruelty. How seldom 
indeed, is the world’s history marked 
by an epoch of truth and justice and 
generous kindness! Looking across 
the old bridge, I see the castle at the 
further end, once an emperor’s tomb. 
But it is not of that emperor that I now 
think. My imagination pierces the 
thick, gray walls, and looks not upon 
a mouldering corse in the royal purple, 
but a fair young girl, living and breath- 
ing in hopeless anguish, waiting her 
doom. Better for her that she had, 


from the first, been laid dead in that 
narrow notch of a cell, than to have 
remained there for days of cruel tor- 
ture, knowing well that death must 

Was Beatrice de 
I cannot tell. Her 


come at the last. 
Cenci innocent ? 
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innocence is, to this day, the faith 
of the Roman people. Even if guilty, 
her lengthened, cruel torture must 
have been more than a sufficient pun- 
ishment ; so that whether innocent or 
guilty, she lives in my memory in the 
light of a martyr. Forgotten be the 
crime if there was one. I can now 
only see her as she sat in the dim, 
damp cell, the light struggling pain- 
fully through the barred window, and 
falling with mellow gleam across the 
sweet face turned towards the weep- 
ing and inspired artist. Through her 
picture, holy, bright, and beautiful, she 
lives among us; and from it we gladly 
accept our impressions. Can we wish 
it altered ? 

I say good-by to the bridge of San 
Angelo and to the castle — which is cas- 
tle, tomb and prison - house combined 
—and pass on along the narrow street, 
until suddenly the great dome, porti- 
co, and colonn ided piazza of St. Peter's 
burst upon my sight. ‘It is no novy- 
elty to me now, for hardly a day has 
passed that I have not, after other ex- 
plorations, turned my steps hitherward 
to muse. No sense of awe rises to my 
mind, for familiarity has impressed upon 
the scene a different character; and I 
look upon it rather as I gaze upon the 
pleasant face of a well-loved friend. 
Perhaps from the first, I have experi- 
enced something of the same feeling, 
rather than a feeling of awe, since in 
other cities, my eyes had become so 
accustomed to monstrosities of size, 
that at the first view of St. Peter’s, 
its delicate finish, its gracefulness and 
beauty of adornment, were made far 
more apparent to me than its extent 
and bulk. Now as I slowly saunter 
up the piazza, towards the broad en- 
trance, more than ever each feature of 
the scene seems to smile upon me with 
friendly interest, and as though they all 
knew that I was about to leave them 
and were wishing me Gop-speed. The 
great semi-circular and colonnaded por- 
ticoes appear, as I advance, to close in 
around me with a loving embrace, as 
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though asking me to stay; and the 
apostles upon the roof to stretch out 
their arms in especial benediction to 
myself alone. And as I pause for a 
moment, beneath the shadow of one 
of the fountains, with what a murmur 
of pleasant entreaty the water falls 
over into the basin below! It seems 
as though for the instant, I can almost 
distinguish a faint symphony of kindly- 
spoken words mingled with the liquid 
splash. 

Perhaps one of the saddest thoughts 
which can mingle with a parting from 
some well loved scene, arises from the 
consciousness of its immutability as 
compared with ourselves. It seems 
such a hard and trying thing, that 
while generation after generation of 
men, all longing for a continuance of 
life and its enjoyments, return in un- 
broken succession to the dust, the in- 
animate objects which their hands 
have raised shall still continue in un- 
sullied and unimpaired beauty and 
strength. This thought, at least, now 
mingles with my reflections. What 
countless thousands of men have in 
like manner, stood in this piazza, and 
for a moment striven to identify their 
souls by some forced sympathy with 
the inanimate creations around them! 
How each of these in turn has looked 
up for some especial benediction from 
the great stone apostles, or listened 
with eager fancy to catch a whisper- 
ed word from the fountain! And how, 
after perhaps a second or two of illu- 
sion, have they all gone sadly on their 
ways, knowing that the benediction was 
not for them alone, and at the best 
was but cold and lifeless, and that the 
fountain would still sparkle merrily and 
heartlessly before generations yet to 
come! And now I too, must as sac- 
ly depart, with the thought that I am, 


‘after all, but a speck of dust, to be 


blown away some day and never more 
to be seen on @arth. Still will go on 
before new generations, perhaps before 
nations as yet unborn, the benedic- 
tion and the fountain’s play. And as 
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though this glimpse of inanimate immuta- 
bility is not enough, lo! here before my 
eyes stands the Egyptian obelisk, claim- 
ing a still greater immortality, and with 
its sides sculptured with dead histories, 
looking deridingly upon all around it as 
upon mere creatures of to-day. 

But a truce to such reflections! Let 
me shake off the weight of ill-omened 
thought that oppresses me. I will enter 
the building, and so change the current 
of my ideas. I lift the leather screen 
and pass within. And there I find 
Cobb, whom I have not seen since I 
left Naples. He is sitting beneath the 
tomb of the Pretender, and is so in- 
dustriously at work copying the in- 
scription, that he does not see me 
until I touch him upon the shoulder. 
Then he looks up and offers me his 
left hand, while he still continues at 
work with his other one. 

‘Glad to see you,’ he says. ‘How 
long have you been in Rome?’ 

I mention the time. 

‘Long enough to see every thing,’ he 
responds. ‘As for myself, I have been 
here but three days, and consequently 
have not had time to do much.’ 

Not time to do much, indeed! I be- 
gin to question Cobb, and I gradually 
get the whole truth out of him. This 
is only his fifth visit to St. Peter’s, and 
but his third inspection of the interior 
— the other visits having been confined 
to the ascent of the Dome. The first 
ascent he devoted to obtaining a view 
of the country around, and correcting 
some of his impressions as to the lo- 
cation of the surrounding towns, the 
products of the country, the extent 
and proportion of the cultivated land 
and the like. At the second visit he 
was able to give exclusive attention to 
the dome itself, and there discovered a 
principle in mechanics which has hith- 
erto been entirely passed over by mod- 
ern builders. In the church itself he 
has merely examined the pictures, as 
other travellers do, reading up in con- 
nection with them the lives of the 
painters, and the social state of the 
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times to which they belonged; but he 
flatters himself that he has struck upon 
a new idea in reference to the artificial 
coloring of mosaics, and one which if 
put into practice, will save the Papal 
government several thousand dollars a 
year. As to the other basilicas, he 
visited them but once apiece, and is 
rather ashamed to confess that he has 
not seen St. Paul’s at all, since it 
lies so far out of town; but will at- 
tend to it before breakfast to-morrow. 
He has visited most of the galleries, 
but has learned but little from them, 
as he studied up almost all the pic- 
tures from engravings and books be- 
fore he came, and now finds his con- 
ceptions of them in no way altered by 
a sight of the originals. Of course he 
has explored the Forum, and disagrees 
with some author in regard to the true 
name of the temple to which the three- 
cornered columns belonged; and as to 
the Coliseum, he entirely coincides with 
the somewhat novel speculation of Fa- 
ther Somebody-else as to the inner Jin- 
ing of the caves for criminals. He has 
also a new theory as to the settings for the 
poles for the canopy which was usually 
spread over the spectators, to protect 
them from the sun; but he was not 
able to verify it as well as he could 
have wished, in consequence of hay- 
ing been ordered down by the French 
guard, after having climbed to the very 
top, and so had only time to go three- 
quarters round. But he means to go 
up again shortly, and expects to make 
a successful tour of it, having discov- 
ered a new avenue of ascent entirely 
out of sight of the sentinel. He does 
not mean to publish his theories now, 
being engaged in a series of ordinary 
travelling-sketches for the ‘ New-York 
Weekly Spasm,’ besides some lesser 
articles in a review edited by a Pro- 
fessor from his native town; but after 
he gets back to Paris, where he can 
have the advantage of reference to the 
Imperial Library in the Rue Richelieu, 
he will proceed with his book. And 
by the way, talking of the Imperial 
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Library of Paris, he has found in the 
right-hand corner of the seventeenth 
alcove on the left, an old pamphlet of 
1684 upon American history, and giv- 
ing some new facts about the first 
Puritan treaty with the Narragansetts. 
All this Cobb tells me, in a simple 
unpretending style, as though he does 
not believe he is doing any thing re- 
markable — nor do I think he does be- 
lieve so. 

But what can I do with such a man? 
In a moment he will begin to question 
me as to my researches, and how shall 
I answer him? I know that in some 
way or other I shall be sure to make a 
display of ignorance, and I hasten to 
cut short the interview. Cobb upon 
his part, is not anxious to prolong it, 
for he confesses to having much to do. 

‘In fact,’ he says, with a smile, ‘ this 
must be one of my working-days.’ 

And he goes on to state that he can 
devote but a week more to Rome, after 
which he is about to make a tour into 
Asia for the purpose of investigating 
the geology of the Himmalayas. But 
he will meet me in New-York, next 
fall; and in the mean time will send 
me, as fast as they shall be published, 
the books he contemplates writing — 
seven in number: one scientific, two 
historical, one political, and three mis- 
eellaneous. So I shake him by the 
unoccupied hand, and leave him hard 
at work at the mortuary inscription, 
while I make my last tour about the 
wonderful basilica. 

In my stroll about the church, I come 
to one of the long benches placed near 
the bronze canopy which covers the 
high altar. Here I sit down for a 
moment to rest. At first I am alone; 
but after a minute or two, there comes 
a young girl and seats herself upon 
the same bench near me. She is 
about eighteen years of age, and is 
plainly dressed in the usual costume 
of the peasantry. Her hands are ill- 
formec and give evidence of a life of 
hard labor; but all else about her ex- 


hibits unusual beauty. A light, grace- 
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ful and flexible figure; eyes dark, lus- 
trous and swimming; hair massed, 
in braids of wonderful volume; teeth 
like pearls; a rich brown, olive com- 
plexion ; there is no trait or feature 
about her, excepting those tell - tale 
hands, which will fail to commend 
itself to admiration. And with all 
that, something tells me that this 
great church is not the sphere in 
which her beauty would appear with 
most effect; but that almost any 
where else, her attractions would 
gather new charms. She now sits 
drooping and languid, with a tear- 
ful expression, gazing towards the 
nearest confessional into which a 
priest has just entered. Seen thus, 
with her shawl slipped from her head, 
and her half-lowered eyes blinded 
with some inner emotion, the first 
impression is one of involuntary won- 
derment that no painter is brought 
near by some instinct, to claim her 
as a model for Madonna or Virgin. 
sut a moment’s further scrutiny ban- 
ishes that idea. Ifeel that such a 
face, tearful as it may now be, was 
made for laughter and merriment: that 
there are rich dimples hidden beneath 
that veil of sadness, all ready to 
break out into sun - shine: and that 
to know her true nature, I should see 
her in her native village, gossiping 
with her companions at the fountain; 
or better yet, in some balcony of the 
Corso, clad in the traditional costume 
of old Rome, and amid showers of bou- 
quets and confetti, giving herself up un- 
reservedly to the gaiety and madness of 
the Carnival. 

Suddenly her eye meets mine. It may 
be that she is in such a mood that the 
sympathy of any one is a relief to her 
troubled thoughts; it may be that she 
sees in me one whom she feels she 
may trust, and whose words might 
give her comfort. Whatever the temp- 
tation, she yields to it, and whispers : 

‘Do you think the priest will forgive 
him, Signor ?’ 

‘Forgive whom, my child?’ I say ; 
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and it is singular how involuntarily, 
at her trusting appeal, I forget that I 
am a young man, and grow into an 
old age of fatherly protection and con- 
descension. ‘Is it your husband who 
is there, at confession ?’ 

‘Not my husband — though he is to 
be my husband to-morrow, that is, if 
the priest does not in punishment for 
the sin he has committed, take him 
from me. We were afraid of that; and 
Antonio did not wish to confess, for 
fear he should lose me. But it would 
not be right to marry, before confessing, 
would it? And the priest would hard- 
ly impose on him a penance, which 
would also be a penance upon me, 
who have done nothing wrong, would 
he? And so I told Antonio that he 


must come, and I would come with 
him, and stay outside until he had 
finished.’ 

‘But this sin of his?’ I inquire; and 
I feel more and more like a father-con- 
fessor. 

‘Oh! such a dreadful thing!’ she 
says, clasping her hands. ‘I do not 
know whether it can be forgiven at all.’ 

And little by little, moved partly by 
my evident sympathy for her, and 
partly by her feminine desire to talk, 
she tells me the story. <A story which 
would prove too long and confusing to 
repeat in her own words, but which, 
with some few changes of form and 
dress, I will endeavor to record in my 
next chapter. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





THE EFFECTS OF A SEPARATION ON THE SOUTH, AND 
THE NATIONAL DUTY. 


In discussing the political situation 
of this distracted country, we desire 
to do so only upon a strictly national 
basis, having no other interests to serve 
than the ultimate good. In this mighty 
contest, which every philanthropist must 
deplore, and which is shaking the -cen- 
tres of industry, and affecting society 
most unhappily in a thousand ways, 
there is involved for the American an 
idea which signifies, although not al- 
ways without exaggeration, something 
even greater than territorial power. It 
embraces a future which, if the fabric 
of this empire was dissolved, as it is 
in great danger of being, would likely 
be filled with endless complications. 
Of the advantages, therefore, of pre- 
serving the Union in its integrity, 
much has been said. We intend now, 
to consider the probable effects of a 
separation upon the South, and our 
duties in relation to this war. The 
doctrines which have been put forward 
in the South, as one of the chief 





reasons for rebellion, took their rise 
more than forty years ago. During 
that period, they have been combat- 
ed, as tending constantly to destroy 
any government which should engraft 
them as a part of their fundamental 
law. A Confederation of Southern 
States would be no exception. From 
their admitted right of secession, they 
would be broken and re-broken into 
petty dominions, whenever a fancied 
opportunity should present itself to an 
ambitious faction. <A political system, 
resting upon such a theory, could find 
favor neither abroad nor at home. No 
confidence would be placed in a goy- 
ernment whose creditors might be sub- 
jected to utter ruin, by a sudden freak 
of partisan leaders. In speaking of the 
old Confederation, Washington asked 
who would treat upon such terms — 
terms which recognized a unit to-day, 
and many States on the morrow? The 
right of secession is made one of the 
great pretexts for the rebellion against 
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the supreme power; but is it rational 
to suppose, that upon an achievement 
of their wishes, the Southern leaders 
would admit any thing of the kind? 
They know too well its dangerous 
character. 

The value of a general unity was 
appreciated long before the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It was early 
apparent to the Colonists. 
those of the South slow, or among 
the last to acknowledge the benefit to 
be derived from an alliance with 
the Northern and Eastern Provinces. 
‘From disunion,’ said Dr. Channing, 
‘we should reap, in plentiful harvests, 
destructive enmities at home, and de- 
grading subserviency to the powers 
of Europe.” With commercial rival- 
ries, territorial jealousies, and an en- 
tangled web of customs, regulations 
and diplomatic relations, there would 
be no end to disputes from without ; 
but in each State itself, we should be- 
hold a picture of party animosities, 
which always become quickened in 
virulence when confined within small 
communities ; and which would 
continually breaking through into the 
quict of neighboring States. We have 
only to look back to Greece and Rome, 
and thence trace through the medizval 
and modern eras for the confirmation 
of results like these. But this is only 
one side of the question. There is an- 
other evil which would closely follow. 
We have said that the Confederate 
States would at once throw overboard 
the political notion, of secession as he- 
resy — fit only to conceal some ulterior 
object. They would resist any such 
process of disintegration. The ten- 
dency to a complete centralization 
would ensue upon any change of our 
political relationship, were the United 
States wholly free. How much more 
then, would this be true of those 
States where an arbitrary power is 
already at work, where intelligence is 
confined to the few, and the social or- 
ganism of the freeman and slave is 
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adopted, and from a difference in races 
more completely established ? 

Now what would be the probable 
condition of this separate power, in its 
relation to slavery? It is clear that no 
treaty could be made by it which would 
strengthen the security of slave proper- 
ty. The exact contrary would be the 
case. There is a certain morality 
among nations, which tends, more 
and more, to limit and put an end 
to every species of slavery. The nine- 
teenth century is concerned with 
catholic view, in regard to man; 
Southern slave - holders cannot 
a moment soberly imagine that 
negro would be exempted from 
movement of our humanity. 

The recent Census Report of Mr. 
Kennedy informs us, that the percent- 
age of fugitives from the Southern 
States did not exceed one fiftieth of 
one per cent for the year ending first 
June, 1860; but if an imaginary line 
of partition be established, it would 
avowedly divide two opposite princi- 
ples of civilization. On the one side, 
the law would make free without re- 
course, and it becomes almost demon- 
strable that if this free line which 
marked the limits of slavery on its 
northern boundaries be 
it will as a 


this 
and 
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once drawn 
consequence, be ever 
changing towards a lower latitude. 
An extended territory is a prime ne- 
cessity, alike for the profitable em- 
ployment of slave-labor, and for the 
safety of the masters. This the lat- 
ter know full well. Hence their de- 
sire, which seeks always for a fresh 
area Of soil; hence those contests in 
the Territories, and the expeditions of 
the filibusteros. Slavery then, pressed 
down on the North, would require 
new outlets at the South and West; 
but here it would be met by opposing 
nationalities. The government which 
supported it would become engaged, 
not only with its immediate neigh- 
bors, but upon a design so contrary 
to the spirit of the age, foreign pow- 
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ers would hardly remain unmoved and 
friendly spectators. And thus the 
slave population, driven into narrow 
bounds and denser masses, would re- 
quire strong measures to keep it in 
subjection. How great must be the 
anxiety constantly pervading such a 
social organization as this! The Con- 
federate Government could not call 
upon one part of its territory, with- 
out danger to another, to aid it against 
any uprising of the slave. Every where 
within her borders, she would encoun- 
ter a black and uneasy power. This 
weakness would demand a large stand- 
ing army, and thereby add another ele- 
ment of danger and of strife. Hither- 
to indeed, it has not been so. ‘The 
iron has eaten into his soul,’ and ren- 
dered the slave submissive, but it could 
be so no longer. The knowledge of this 
civil war cannot be hidden from him; 
and when he came to learn, as he soon 
would do, that his bonds were to be- 
come more absolute and complete by 
a separation from the Union, he would 
be roused from torpidity to resistance. 
These results must naturally fall upon 
a power whose acknowledged aim is to 
establish slavery as a cherished and in- 
alienable law. But there is still an- 
other view, and affecting the white 
man. There is the slave-owner and 
the slave; but the vast majority are 
neither, and among these there is a 
large body ready for any undertaking. 
We have here, a complete condition 
for internal warfare. Now we main- 
tain that enough of the knowledge 
and seed of liberty have been already 
implanted among the people of the 
South, to prevent a tame submis- 
sion on their part to the dictum 
of any authority which should seek 
to restrain them in their former priv- 
ileges. Ignorant as the Southern 
masses may be, it can hardly be sup- 
posed that a people who had once 
tasted of the benefits of free suffrage 
would willingly part with it. They 
may, indeed, be so blinded as to be 
unable to see through the machinations 
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of their leaders — and that great num- 
bers are so there can be no doubt — 
exemplifying also the remark of Sal- 
lust, that ‘led more by popular reports 
than by his own judgment, one fol- 
lows another, every one thinking his 
leader wiser than himself.’ But this 
can only be momentary; for when the 
tide of this fearful passion shall have 
subsided, the truth will be revealed 
to them. If therefore, such a scheme 
as we have described was attempted 
to be put in practice, that instant 
they would turn against the abettors 
of their ruin; a series of bloody con- 
flicts would ensue — between the party - 
which represented the old popular and 
conservative sentiment on the one hand, 
and the parties to despotism either un- 


der an oligarchy or monarchy on the 
other. 


‘In the political anarchy which must 
ensue, we cannot overlook the influence 
of the blacks. If during the calm of 
regular governments, they are sunk be- 
low the level of men, they may in the 
tempestuous scenes of civil violence 
emerge into the human character, and 
give a superiority of strength to any 
party with whom they may associate 
themselves.* Amid such scenes as 
these, the memories of the ancient 
Union would be too strong to keep 
the people from seeking its protection. 
But in respect to slavery, we are by no 
means sure that another course might 
not present itself to the slave-owner — 
foreseeing as he must, that any ‘severity 
exercised upon the blacks would re- 


enact for him the same experience 
which led to the overthrow of the 
whites in St. Domingo, unless _to- 


tally reckless of his safety, he would 
gradually if not immediately loosen 
the bonds of the slave, and make 
him a freeman. Thus united or di- 
vided, the doom of slavery may be 
descried upon the horizon. The sys- 
tem has received its death - warrant 
from those who desired its perpetuity. 


* ‘Pederalist,’ No, 43. 
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There is in this a singular and extra- 
ordinary justice. There might arise 
from this changed social relation, 
other causes for strife. The act of 
enfranchisement on the part of the 
masters would attach their former 
dependents to their interests, and 
enable them to carry out the prin- 
ciples of monarchy, or of an absolute 
aristocracy. Such, we conceive, would 
be the effects of a separate sovereignty 
upon the South. Any such tendency 
would be retrograde in its character 
and intent; nor does it seem possible, 
as we contemplate the aspirations of 
the people of this country, that it 
could be of long duration. In prov- 
ing that the advantage of the South 
lies in her union with the North, we 
also shall prove the reverse of the pro- 
position. It is true that several rea- 
sons have been sought to show the 
necessity for a Southern Power inde- 
pendent of the social differences. 
They are those of a commercial and 
geographical nature. Now the expe- 
rience and wealth of our country illus- 
trate conclusively, that these reasons 


are fallacious. And probably the 
strongest testimony that they are so, 
comes from the South itself. The 


most eminent statesmen admitted, at 
the very beginning of the Union, nay 
as a reason for it—and it was admit- 
ted again at the breaking out of this 
war — that the Southern States would 
and had derived an essential strength 
from this bond of communion with 
the North, and that any division of 
it would weaken them. ‘It was al- 
leged,’ said General Pinckney, in 
1788, ‘that the Southern States were 
weak. We are so weak, that by 
ourselves we could not form a Union 
strong enough for the purpose of ef- 
fectually protecting each other.* ‘Has 
any part of the world,’ said Mr. Ste- 
phens, in the hall of the House of Re- 
presentatives of Georgia,t ‘ever shown 
such rapid progress in the development 

* Elliott's Debates. 

t November 14, 1860. 


(South-Carolina.) 
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of wealth, and all the material resources 
of national power and greatness as the 
Southern States have under the Gene- 


ral Government, notwithstanding all 
its defects?’ And what were those 


defects which were spoken of, or ra- 
ther what were the ‘true main griev- 
ances’ of which the South complained 
against the administration of the Gene. 
ral Government? The fishing boun- 
ties, the tariff, and the navigation laws. 
Now the first and last of these were 
not only inaugurated by Southern Pre- 
sidents, were of great general advan- 
tage, and unequivocally so to the South- 
ern States, but an act was partially 
passed in the Congress of ’59-60 for 
the removal of the bounties. The last 
tariff was adjusted and voted upon in 
a spirit of amity, both by Northern and 
Southern men. Again, what natural 
boundaries are there which divide us ? 
Mountains do not interpose one obsta- 
cle. Their ranges, like the great water- 
ways, rather link than separate us. The 
climatic differences are gradual, not 
abrupt. We have a common language. 
jut proofs could be multiplied into a 
volume, that the commercial interests 
of the South, no less than the North, 
are on the side of Union; and that 
nature, by the geography of the coun- 
try, has destined them to a common 
inheritance. By this we do not mean 
to imply that the Union will be pre- 
served, although we sincerely hope it 
may; we merely demonstrate a prin- 
ciple. 

If we look into colonial history, we 
shall find that in the South, the in- 
troduction of slavery was earnestly 
opposed. For the vehement declara- 
tion of Governor Oglethorpe of Geor- 
gia, against it, he was deposed from 
office by the English government. In 
the Eastern and Middle States, the sys- 
tem was unprofitable ; and this fact aid- 
ed the moral sentiment which led to its 
abolition in those latitudes. Forced into 
the South, it found a genial climate for 
its growth; and a system from which 
the whole country has reaped both 
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the mischief and the profit, infected 
at last the Southern mind with ideas 
contrary to the declared spirit of our 
organic law. From a beginning such 
as this, the North and South have 
grown into a deep, political meaning 
— into desperate parties; and because 
of disappointed hopes in one of them, 
the lurid fires of revolt were kindled, 
and during more than eighteen months 
have burned only with increased fury. 
Both sides have fought with a deter- 
mined ardor; and now, after exhibit- 
ing to the world an energy and deyo- 
tion without a historic parallel, the 
loyal people of these United States 
have, with scarcely an exception, sub- 
mitted with calmness and order to a 
draft — unfortunate expedient ! — for 
the purpose of filling up the shat- 
tered ranks of their armies; ranks 
shattered infinitely more by disease 
than the bullets of the enemy. They 
too, have resigned themselves to tyr- 
anny, and endured, but not without 
dissent, direct and obnoxious viola- 
tions of the Constitution. Taxes, to 
which Americans have hitherto borne 
an aversion, have been imposed for 
the payment of a debt already assum- 
ing vast proportions, and threatening 
to lead us to national bankruptcy; 
while to supply funds to the Govern- 
ment Treasury, a national currency 
has been issued bearing a value on its 
face as low as five cents. Yet the re- 
bellion is not subdued, and never will 
be by the sword alone. A second win- 
ter’s campaign is upon us. What has 
been done? Confiscation laws, absurd 
and impracticable, have been passed. 
A new clause has been added to the 
militia bill, which gives employment 
to the former slave within our lines 
— and once within them he cannot be 
returned. Slavery in the Territories 
has been prohibited, by legislative act. 
The District of Columbia is free ground. 
Western Virginia admitted as a State, 
under a provision that those born after 
a certain date in the coming year are 
free. Finally we have the preposter- 
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ous proclamation announcing that slay- 
ery will not be recognized after the first 
of January proximo, should the revolt 
continue. There is, as we write, a lull 
to the clash of arms. Is it the moral 
effect of the audacious and unconsti- 
tutional proclamation of a mistaken 
President, which produces this calm, 
and gives to men the assurance that 
it will be of more avail than bloody 
victories in bringing this war to a 
close? We are by no means san- 
guine of such results — it would be 
folly to be so; and hence our fears 
become augmented regarding the char- 
acter of this war. 

We believe, that before rebellion 
raised its head in South-Carolina, the 
great majority of the people in the 
United States would have preferred a 
peaceful solution to whatever difficul- 
ties or differences there were to ad- 
just, and that it would be false to 
charge any thing else upon them. 
But a bitter faction shut their ears 
to the only legitimate modes. Can 
those who threaten desire peace? 
And by whom were those threats 
made? They proceeded not from the 
people, but from a few radical men. 
Fearful is the contemplation, that a 
whole nation may be plunged into so 
much misery by a small and organized 
power; fearful to reflect that falsehood 
may be so colored as to look like truth, 
and made to work upon the popular mind 
under the plea of invaded rights. And 
such were the inciting causes to our civil 
war, on the part of Southern leaders. 

The representation of the United 
States is based upon universal suf- 
frage. We have seen too well how 
dangers may arise. The representa- 
tives of the people are but too apt to 
imagine that they are the people them- 
selves; and they betray strong symp- 
toms of impatience and even disgust at 
the least resistance from any other 
quarter.* The people must therefore 
be ever jealous of their Constitutional 
liberties, and vigilantly watch, as they 


* 1 Story’s Comm. ch. 36. 
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are bound to do, the course of legisla- 
tive acts, come from what quarter they 
may, and which, resting their defence, 
not upon the great charter of American 
rights, but upon other prerogatives, may 
come at last to be no more than the de- 
crees now of this and then of that party. 
We have thus shown the effects of a di- 
vision upon the South, and alluded to 
the political changes and tendencies in- 
duced by this civil war. There is one 
other point to which we desire to direct 
attention. It is to the exertion of a 
moral power, the only power by which 
the Union can possibly be restored, in 
hastening the conclusion of this strife. 
If it be true that many of the loyal peo- 
ple of the South rest their hopes for a 
speedy solution of our troubles upon 
the moral results of such a brutem ful- 
men as the President’s Proclamation, 
there is some reason to suppose that 
they will believe in other methods 
which may be adopted to that end. 
There is just now an ominous pause 
in military action. And why? It is 
clear that if submission be not made as 
hoped for, and radical influences come 
into operation, there will be a struggle, 
protracted and full of malignity, which 
will terminate only in our utter failure 
and disgrace. The President has a 
power, which, unlike the proclamation 
abolishing slavery, admits of no dispute 
as to its constitutional character, that 
of conciliation, negotiation, and pardon. 
Let us not scout the suggestion now 
that we have nearly a million soldiers 
in the field or in reserve. Can no am- 
nesty be declared which would initiate 
peace? Our national honor, far from 
being lessened, would be increased by 
such an overture. We are a Christian 
nation. It cannot be doubted that the 
law of self-preservation, the preserva- 
tion of order, is essential to every or- 
ganized society, and this proceeds from 
a duly constituted government. The 
nation is this day in arms to protect 
itself. These just motives declare the 
character of the war. But ‘stricter 
bounds are set to the right of war than 
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those which the Constitution has pre- 
scribed to the rulers.’* And as a civil- 
ized people, we are compelled to regard 
the principles of morality and religion 
in our political actions, and rise beyond 
the limits which false honor and false 
pride may dictate. It is for the well- 
being as well as the supremacy of the 
Union, and for the prerogatives of the 
States unimpaired in their individual 
relation, that this contest is maintained. 
But the right of war has its limits. 

We repeat, then, that the power of 
granting an amnesty is happily within 
the hands of the President without re- 
course to Congress. He can avail him- 
self of an opportune moment to open 
the way for a speedier submission to the 
authority of government than by using 
all the force and resources which are 
within its reach. There is a clemency 
‘which is in itself apt to soften the re- 
solutions and animosities of enemies, 
and draw them into submission.’t We 
may press our legions on to victory, 
thinking to ‘extirpate is easier than to 
amend mankind.’{ But to conquer is 
easier than to retain. We can con: 
template only with horror the wounds 
which would be continually festering 
and breaking out afresh in a commun- 
ity whom we should seek to govern by 
an ever-suspended sword, by garrisons 
which would remind them of a real des- 
potism. If we do our duty, there will 
be no need of these ; separation would 
be infinitely preferable to discord and a 
reign of terror. But more than this, if 
democracy, says Montesquieu, conquer 
a people for the purpose of govern- 
ing it, it will expose its own liberty. 
(‘Esprit du Loix,’ liv. 4, ch. 6.) 

The old Confederation was utterly 


weak. A new instrument endowed 
the government with strength. Is it 
also discovered to be weak? True, 


without the power to execute, the idea 

of government is a bubble, but let 

Americans guard well against thoughts 
* Channing’s Works, vol. 5, p. 185. 


+ Grotius, Book 8, ch, 12, p. 516. 
+ Chitty’s ‘ Blackstone Comm.’ Book 4, ch. 1. 
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so fraught with danger that it may be 
needful to govern the Republic by the 
strong arm of military rule. If this 
idea be cherished, we shall need only 
a slight acquaintance with the history 
of the past, and still less any aid from 
the imagination to predict the terrible 
future of our country; for who will 
then deny that the first steps had not 
been taken towards a destiny far more 
wretched than that of slavery or a dis- 
membered empire ? Weare in the midst 
of a great crisis, and without moderation 
and magnanimity in our national coun- 
cils, it is not difficult to prophecy our 
ultimate fate as a nation. The long con- 
tinuance of this war will precipitate us 
hopelessly to anarchy and ruin; and 
does it not therefore behoove us to con- 
sider well of the policy of our ruining 
the North for the remote chance of con- 
quering the South? Let us try to win 
back the South by every means in our 
power, but abandon the delusive idea 
of ever doing it by the simple force of 
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arms, Conciliation and compromise on 
our part or schism at the South may 
possibly accomplish the result for which 
we have been so long shedding our 
blood and expending our treasure, but 
without the aid of one or both of these 
powerful agencies, the ultimate inde- 
pendence of the Confederate States of 
America is inevitable. Separation 
would be eventual ruin to the South; 
but the continuance of this war would 
be far more ruinous in its results to the 
North. If from the wreck of demo- 
cracy and republicanism in our midst, 
and the mass of corruption which un- 
derlies our political system, a party of 
honest patriots will arise, we shall yet 
be saved from the awful calamities of 
revolution which threaten the land as 
a pestilence — horrors which the inter- 
vention of all the powers of Europe 
would be powerless to check, and 
which would only terminate with our 
own utter prostration. 


CARL ALMENDINGER’S OFFICE: 


OR, THE MYSTERIES OF CHICAGO. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 


WARS AND RUMORS OF WARS. 


Cart arrived safe in Italy ; and on his 
way to meet Garibaldi, stopped awhile at 
Rome. He visited the various objects of 
interest to a stranger, and revived the 
memory of his classic readings by the 
aid of direct impressions upon the 
senses. He had heard and read so much 
about the Coliseum, that he determined 
to enjoy his fill of contemplation under 
its arches, some favorable evening by 
the moon-light. Thither he went unac- 
companied. 

He takes his seat, and gazes upwards 
at that vast pile of architecture. He at- 
tempts to count the arches and columns 
as they rise above him, and the wreck 
that is strewn below. He watches the 


doves flitting from their nests, where the 
successful athlete had once raised the 
shrill cry of hoc habet. Then he treads 
down the long grass which grows upon 
the arena, where once ran the blood of 
beasts and of men. He pictures before 
him one hundred thousand Romans, 
laughing at the groans of the dying gla- 
diator, and inverting their thumbs when 
he supplicated for life. Then he re- 
sumes his seat, and moralizes over the 
cruel spirit of ancient customs, which 
prompted the piling up of those arches 
upon arches, and columns upon columns ; 
over the sad want of a religion which 
attached dignity and importance to the 
life of man, instead of thirsting for his 
blood ; and when the evangels of the 
new religion came, over the ignominious 
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reception which they met with, and the 
seal of martyrdom, even there where he 
sits, which some of them gave to the 
cause of their Master. He grows in- 
dignant as he thinks of the utilitarian- 
ism which has carted hence the broken 
arches and columns to construct many 
of the palaces of modern Rome; and 
which attests a spirit almost as vandalic 
as the tearing away from their niches of 
the sculptures of the Parthenon to deco- 
rate a foreign museum. 

He stops thinking. He feels an over- 
powering loneliness creeping over him, 
amid the vast ruins. He looks around 
to catch a glimpse of the hermit of wild 
eye and strange demeanor, who, accord- 
ing to Shelley, used to tenant the soli- 
tude. 

He comes; that is, some one comes ; 
rather, indeed, rushes at him with 
drawn dagger, and brow boding no paci- 
fic intent. Carl draws a revolver, and 
the stealthy figure beats a hasty retreat. 

‘Have I not seen that man before ? 
What soft, brown eyes, and silky, black 
hair! John Lampertz, the murderer of 
Katarine Diehl, and my life-long enemy! 
What manner of man is he? Is he a 
spirit or a mortal? Have the dead burst 
the cerements of the grave? I do not 
believe John Lampertz is a Hungarian. 
He looks like the man whose destiny I 
settled at Buda’s castle. May be I did 
not settle it; if not, woe to him if we 
meet again! JI will settle it beyond a 
controversy then. The pertinacity with 
which he follows me up, the wrongs 
which he has done me, the deadly pur- 
pose by which he is actuated, are excit- 
ing the fell spirit of vengeance in my 
bosom, which can only be appeased by 
his blood.’ 

Thus soliloquized Carl, as he wended 
his way from the Coliseum to the Hotel 
Anglais. 

Carl left Rome soon afterwards, and 
hurried on to meet Garibaldi, who had 
already, after the conquest of Sicily, 
crossed over to the mainland. They met 
at Rheggio. Carl presented his letter of 
recommendation from Robert; and as 
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soon as the chief had read it, he em- 
braced him with tears. 

‘Robert is a wayward boy, but he has 
brave blood in him; the blood of my 
first wife, who was as good a soldier as 
myself. He is the most pacific of her 
line. Better for him, perhaps, that he 
has chosen to be a civilian, than a tray- 
elling warrior, like you or me. But the 
boy has power in him, if he will only 
let it out. I have seen it, and know it. 
Is he satisfied ?’ 

‘He wanted to come with me very 
much, and share with you the hardships 
of the campaign, but I finally prevailed 
on him to stay,’ responded Carl. 

‘That’s right. Let him stay, and get 
a family around him, and take care of it 
better than I have done of mine. Had 
he come, however, I should have put 
him in the van, and all his wounds would 
have been in front,’ rejoined the chief. 

Carl spoke about organizing a Hunga- 
rian regiment, when Garibaldi informed 
him that there was one already forming, 
and he should be appointed to lead it. 

Carl scarcely once thought of his pe- 
cuniary troubles, in the victorious march 
from Rheggio to Naples. 

When the Neapolitans finally made a 
stand on the right bank of the Voltur- 
no, which they strongly fortified at all 
the fords, he was in the thickest of the 
assault. The Volturno was carried. On- 
ward marched the victorious army, un- 
der the leadership of a general, whose 
prestige was equal to that of Napoleon 
the First. The Neapolitans, with their 
King, Francis the Second, fell back next 
upon the walled town of Capua, where 
an ever-memorable conflict occurred, 
and Carl spilled some of his blood to at- 
test his love for a united Italy. While 
leading on the Hungarian regiment to 
the very walls, a sharpshooter sudden- 
ly mounted the ramparts, and, taking 
deliberate aim, shot him through the 
arm. 

In that moment of time, Carl recog- 
nized the features of his foe, and could 
not be mistaken as to the soft, brown 
eyes and the silky hair. Henceforth 
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know you, reader, that Carl Almen- 
dinger has sworn, a thing which he rare- 
ly does, that this ‘wide, wide, world’ is 
not wide enough to hold him and John 
Lampertz alive. , The fortress of Capua 
finally surrendered, but Lampertz had 
disappeared before the capitulation was 
made. 

With this achievement, the fate of the 
Bourbon in Italy was sealed. A Te 
Deum was chanted in the Cathedral of 
Naples, in honor of Victor Emanuel, who 
henceforth assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. 

By the side of the King-elect stood the 
greatest captain of the age; now that 
his work was done about to become a 
private citizen, and retire to his island 
home, there to await the coming time 
when he might unsheath the sword 
again, and seek to drive the House of 
Hapsburgh, as he had done the House of 
Bourbon, from the shores of Italy, 

In that crowded cathedral, the large 
head, with the high forehead, the calm, 
placid eye, and the long, shaggy beard, 
was a greater cynosure than the more 
martial-looking features of the newly- 
crowned King. 

Garibaldi, in retiring from his com- 
panions in arms, had given a hint as to 
what he should do in the future: ‘ Once 
more I repeat my battle-cry: ‘To arms 
all of you!’ If March, 1861, does not 
find a million of Italians in arms, then, 
alas for liberty! alas for Italy! Let 
the March of 1861, or, if necessary, 
February, ‘find us all at our posts.’ 

As the war would probably be re- 
newed in the spring, Carl concluded to 
remain. He had come to help achieve 
the conquest of a united Italy, and could 
not rest satisfied till the jewel of Vene- 
tia was out of the Hapsburgh coronet. 
He had another reason for remaining, 
and that was to do the last sad offices to 
the body of John Lampertz, by commit- 
ting it to mother earth. He would like 
to purge his conscience of this duty, be- 
fore re-crossing old ocean’s waters. He 
would thus, aside from the pleasure of 
wiping out old scores, become the execu- 





tor of the laws of Illinois; and appease 
the cry for vengeance of Katarine Diehl’s 
blood from the ground. 

More than four months have elapsed 
since Garibaldi’s farewell to his compan- 
ions in arms. ‘The winter of discon- 
tent’ is passed, and the long-looked-for 
spring has come again. During this 
period Carl has been sharing the hermit 
life of his chief at Caprera, and finding 
him as simple in domestic privacy as he 
is great in the tented field, or in the rush 
of the assault. The chief one day 
brought to his hut a newspaper, and 
without saying a word handed it to Carl. 
Why does Carl’s cheek flash as he 
reads ? Why does his hand tremble 
which holds the paper? Has Robert 
departed from this life? Has Mrs. Al- 
mendinger ? Is Lampertz again on his 
track? Is the Blackberry estate irre- 
trievably lost? Nothing of it. 

Ah! another steamer has arrived from 
the United States, telling how a fratrici- 
dal war has begun, and that a rebel flag 
is flying from one of our forts. While 
Carl was fighting in a foreign clime, 
for a united Italy, his own country was 
disintegrating at home. 

‘E pluribus unum,’ mottoed so long 
on the scroll, in the beak of our national 
bird, is fast becoming an empty and 
meaningless symbol. Shall he remain 
and fight for the union of Italy, with 
Rome for capital, while his adopted land 
is in danger of disruption, and the very 
seat of government itself threatened ? 

He made up his mind without an ef- 
fort. 

‘I leave you, General,’ said he, ‘to 
return home. You may possibly hear 
from me; I shall certainly hear from 
you. We shall fight for the same cause, 
for the cause of union, and against dis- 
integration, though in different hemi- 
spheres.’ 

‘ Go, my brother,’ replied the General, 
‘I have not the heart to bid you stay; 
and if I finish my work before you are 
through with yours, look out for Gari- 
baldi at the head of the Chasseurs of the 
Alps.’ 
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‘You would thus achieve the fame of 
a second Washington in my country, as 
you have already in South-America and 
Italy, and become known in history as 
the cosmopolitan warrior of freedom. 
But accomplish your mission here first, 
and if you are needed, we shall then ex- 
pect you. Our war must be waged dif- 
ferently from yours. We have a written 
Constitution, and we must fight under 
it, not above it or against it. While ex- 
tirpating disloyalty at the South, we 
must give a back-handed lick at the 
abolition treason at the North. Above 
all, the compromises of the Constitution 
must not be disturbed, for they are the 
bond of union.’ 

This speech of Carl’s may seem high- 
colored, in comparing Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi with George Washington. But 
he should be pardoned, when we recol- 
lect that he had seen him, a private sol- 
dier, filled with ineffable contempt for 
the Treaty of Villafranca, 4nd trusting 
only in the God of battles, achieving 
success after success, till in the short 
space of six months he had fought his 
way to a kingly crown, which in his 
modesty he placed not upon his own but 
upon the head of another, although his 
own coronation would have been greeted 
with universal acclaim. 

Although Carl was loth to bid adieu 
to his chief, his sorrow was hardly less 
sincere at leaving behind him his evil 
genius, still to corrupt the pure air of 
Italia’s skies, and cheat justice of its 
dues. In the same prayer that com- 
mends himself and his friends to the 
care of Heaven, is coupled the request 
that he and John Lampertz may meet 
again. 

When Carl arrived in New-York, he 
found that city full of martial stir, and 
preparation to uphold the Federal flag 
over every inch of our territory. He 
there met with a jocund friend, whom 
he had known intimately and long, and 
had aforetime recognized every day on 
the streets of Chicago— a dapper, spir- 
ited little fellow, who ‘had the honor of 
being the first introducer of the Zouave 
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uniform and drill in the United States. 
There was something so genial and 
dashing, and withal so boyish, about 
this young officer, that Carl, who was 
himself nothing but an overgrown boy, 
and brimful of enthusiasm, took a great 
fancy tohim. Carl related to him some 
of the exploits of Garibaldi, which he 
had witnessed, from the taking of Rheg- 
gio to the final capitulation of Capua ; 
while the young officer enjoyed the nar- 
rative with that peculiar zest which he 
always evinced for any thing that sav- 
ored of military achievement. 

Right glad would the young officer 
have been to enlist in his regiment of 
Zouaves, a gentleman of so wide an ex- 
perience, who had seen service under 
both Kossuth and Garibaldi, and shed 
his own and the blood of his foes on the 
battle - fields of Hungary and Italy. 
Right glad would Carl have been to 
take the rank of a private under this 
young military prodigy, who seemed to 
have sprung to the earth ready-armed. 

Already did the heart of the South- 
ern matron or maiden begin to throb 
with anxious alarm, lest her husband or 
her lover should have to encounter the 
onslaught of the Zouaves; and she be 
left to mourn a widowhood inconsolable, 
or a troth irredeemable. 

But many of Carl’s old comrades in 
arms, both in Hungary and Italy, had 
already enlisted in another regiment ; 
and at their earnest solicitation, and in 
affectionate remembrance of the chief 
whom he had served, and whose name 
they bore, he concluded to share with 
them the fortunes of war. 


ROSALIND AND GENEVIEVE TALE TOGE- 
THER ON PAPER. 


¢ Baltimore, ——. 

‘My Darina: What is to become of 
us all, and our poor country? Iam so 
glad that you and Uncle Abraham are 
so far removed from the scene of strife, 
and, I fear, fraternal bloodshed. Wil- 
lingly would I sacrifice my poor life, if 
by doing so I could restore once more 
kindly feelings among the sections. 
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‘In some families in the city here, one 
son has enlisted on one side, and the 
other on the other. Oh! how unnatu- 
ral this is, my darling! What agony 
must the poor mother or sister endure, 
when their own house is divided against 
itself! I hear that the Northern troops 
are determined to come through Balti- 
more, and the secessionists here say they 
shall never do so. 

‘Pa says if he could sell out his pro- 
perty, he would go North. He wants 
ma and us children to leave, but we are 
unwilling to go without him. I am 
afraid the North will not be content, 
until they abolish slavery. 

‘Cornelius Poppinjay has began to 
call on me again. I hope he will have 
too much consideration these times to 
make his visits any thing more than 
formal, or, at most, friendly calls. If he 
should forget himself, and go further, I 
have a nice trap set for him. He is a 
bitter secessionist, and his talk thus far 
has been only about the war. 

‘Doctor Danguerry is for the Union. 
My love to Uncle Abraham. Write me, 
my darling, a word of comfort. 

* ROSALIND.’ 
* New-ITIaven, —. 

‘My Dariive: My warmest sympa- 
thies are with you in these trying times. 
I know not what advice to give, unless 
it is to be hopeful and cheerful. I 
heartily wish you were all here, where 
we witness only the preparation, but not 
the sad realities of the war. 

‘Fear not any insult, however, my 
darling, from a Northern soldier. A 
thousand of his comrades would avenge 
you swiftly and surely, reminding you 
of the ‘swords drawn from the thighs of 
mighty cherubim.’ 

‘We are not all abolitionists, and 
desirous of stealing Easter, Tite, and 
Cathele from the best of homes ; Easter, 
who has liberty to sauce every body, 
master or mistress, Doctor Danguerry, 
or myself; Tite, who, if he had been in 
the North, would long since have been 
protruding his sanctimonious face 
through grated windows; and Cathele, 
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who, if here, would never earn by his 
labor a tithe of ‘the bounty,’ which is 
tossed to him there as a matter of 
amusement. 

‘I think you are mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the North desires the abolition 
of slavery. The only thing which can 
reconcile me to this war, is the restora- 
tion of our Union, and the preservation 
of the ark of the Constitution, which 
the Carrolls the Chases and the Smiths 
of good old Maryland, have contributed 
so much to float down to our time. 

‘But enough of this. I will spare you 
further infliction. So Mr. Poppinjay has 
popped up again? What a hateful crea- 
ture! Rosa, if you don't dismiss him, 
I will never own you. He may have 
Janie Jesup, (and she is too good for 
him,) but never my darling, so long as 
I can write my name, 


GENEVIEVE.’ 


HENRIETTA AMELIA POSEY, LATE MRS. 
ALMENDINGER, HEARD FROM. 

Tus lady has changed much since we 
last saw her embonpoint, and is becom- 
ing pale and slender. She does not carry 
a high head, as she used to do, when 
mistress of the avenue palace. Trou- 
bles have passed over her, and left in- 
effaceable marks, and she now realizes 
the vanity of all earthly things. » 

Few would recognize in the pale- 
cheeked woman, in the saddened smile, 
in the reserved and thoughtful manner, 
that quondam lady, the roses of whose 
cheeks were wont to vie with those in 
her garden, whose distingué appearance 
attracted attention on the street ; and 
whose gay, facile, lively manners dif- 
fused so much pleasure among the 
guests at the Almendinger mansion. 

If Carl himself were to meet that sad 
creature on the street, he would doubt- 
less pass her by, little thinking that she 
had shared his bed and board, had borne 
him a child, and at one time had been 
the idol which he worshipped; and if 
any recognition should perchance occur, 
it would be painful in the extreme, and 
sicken him to the core of his heart. 

Mrs. Almendinger—so we prefer to 
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call her — had got along only by dint 
of much exertion, and the kindness of 
her friends ; one friend, in particular, 
who remained faithful to her in her mis- 
fortunes, and spurned with incredulity 
and contempt the slanders on her good 
name. After the wreck of her domes- 
tic happiness, the purity and steadfast- 
ness of this mutual affection were the 
only lights that relieved the darkness 
which brooded over her hopes. 

Calumny had followed her from Chi- 
cago to Bethel; old friends ignored her, 
and acquaintances and strangers scan- 
dalized her. She had, to some extent, 
lived it down by an exemplary and up- 
right life; and people began to remark 
that however Henrietta may have lived 
at Chicago, of which they knew noth- 
ing, except from hearsay, they had no 
reason to suppose that she had acted 
imprudently since her return home. 

Conscious of her innocence, and the 
wrong which had been done her, she at- 
tempted no justification of her conduct ; 
she indulged in no expression of vindic- 
tive feelings towards her husband ; but, 
if he was proud, so was she; and never 
would she consent to sue for his forgive- 
ness, and to be taken back to his hearth 
and heart. 

Sht has relinquished all idea of a fu- 
ture reiinion, and finds her only pleasure 
in doing good to her kind, and endeavor- 
ing to make amends for what she re- 
gards as a misspent life. 

Now, when in almost every town of 
the country, the drum and fife are dis- 
coursing martial niusic before some re- 
cruiting-station, cannot Henrietta Ame- 
lia Posey do some good? Many a brave 
soldier, when far away from his home, 
and disabled from active duty by sick- 
ness —when the fever is scorching his 
body, and drying up his breath, will 
wish that he had near him a mother, a 
sister, or some kind female friend, whose 
soft touch and soothing attentions would 
be as efficient in restoring his health as 
the medicines of the surgeon of the 
hospital. Henrietta knows this; and 
though she cannot shoulder her musket 
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to destroy, she will at least tender her 
services to preserve life. She will ask 
to be accepted as a nurse in a regiment 
which is about leaving for the war. 


The brave men appreciated her hero- 
ism and self-sacrifice ; and each took an 
oath to the others that he would rid- 
dle with his bullets any member of 
the regiment who should offer her in- 
sult. With such a body-guard, Henri- 
etta may go on her self-imposed mission 
of love without a fear. 


JUSTICE HORNE MEETS WITH AN INCIDENT 


Sucn a night has seldom been wit- 
nessed by the oldest resident of Chi- 
cago. The rain poured down, as if a 
second deluge was about to visit the 
earth. There was no intermission, but 
one continuous flood; and every man 
that had a home was sure to be in it, 
and every beast hied to its shelter. 
Murkier clouds have seldom overcast 
the fair face of night, and shut out the 
glories of moon and stars. The wind 
blew — faint word to express the idea — 
rather, it swept, as with the besom of 
destruction, the land, twisted off stur- 
dy trees, like pipe-stems, tore off the 
roofs of houses, prostrated whole solid 
walls of masonry in course of erection, 
and rocked like a cradle houses that 
had never rocked before. 

As the rain beat against the case- 
ments, or rattled the blinds, many a 
mother would hug her infant to her bo- 
som, and warm it up with her own warm 
life, as only a mother can. Gop pity the 
man who is out on such a night as this! 
If he has a wife and babes, the greater 
the pity ; for if she is not made a widow, 
and they orphans, it will not be because 
of his not risking the wrath of the ele- 
ments. 

As Justice Horne sat before his cheer- 
ful fire, thinking in this wise, all at once 
he heard, or fancied he heard, a wagon 
rumbling along over the large, broken 
stones of the so-called macadamized 
street ; and, going to the window, he, 
looked out to see who or what it could 
be that was exposed in such a storm. 
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At once, as he looked, the wagoner, see- 
ing aman at the window, stopped his 
team, and rang the door-bell. 

‘Will you be so obleeging as to till 
me, yer honor, whar Miss Dix lives ?’ 

‘What Miss Dix is that ?’ 

‘An shure I don’t know, but I think 
they call her Mary Dix, Sir.’ 

‘Tt can’t be Miss Mary Dix, the daugh- 
ter of an eminently proper personage, 
that you inquire after on such a night as 
this? What is your business with the 
lady ?’ 

‘You see, I have a present from her 
lover, Sir.’ 

‘A queer night this for lovers’ pres- 
ents! But, to be brief, Miss Mary Dix, 
the daughter of Thomas Baily Dix, Esq., 
lives just six squares from here, at the 
north-east corner of the intersection of 
this and Anne-street.’ 

‘Thankee, yer honor.’ 

And the wagon again rumbled over 
the coarse stones, and the rain de- 
scended, and the wind blew and beat 
upon the driver, and he heeded them 
not. 

He rang the door-bell at the Dix 
house, as one with authority, and in- 
quired for Miss Mary Dix. 

That prim, neat-looking little woman 
soon appeared, and was almost started 
by the apparition of such a presence 
bursting upon her at such an hour, and 
on such a night. , 

The man told her not to be scared, 
and asked her if she knew a Doctor 
Posey. 

‘Yes; what is it?’ replied Mary, still 
more frightened. 

‘Well, you see, I and he were the best 
friends you ever seed in your born days, 
for so short a quaintance like. He was 
tucked, some time ago, by ’tack of ’ral- 
ysis, as may be you have hearn about. 
So he thought it might do ‘im good, or 
at least would n’t do ’im any hurt to go 
in the country, and try the country air, 
seeing our air is better than yourn in the 
city here> And he and I used to laugh 
and talk, for though he was sorter sol- 
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elm, he could laugh the biggest laugh 
in the whole neighborhood, when he 
took a fancy to a good story. Well, you 
see, one time, I don’t know how it came, 
up, he made me promise, seeing life was 
so uncertain, for he has often told me 
he jest felt as if he might be struck 
with death any moment -_ 

‘Oh! please out with it, Sir, and let 
me know the worst!’ interrupted Mary, 
beginning to weep. 

‘I was jest gwine on to say, that he 
made me promise, seeing life was so un- 
sartin, that if he had another ’tack of 
the ’ralysis, which might take ’im off, I 
would bring ’im to Chicago, seeing he 
had no friends and quaintances in the 
country, ‘cept myself. And he said 
there was a lady, and it was none other 
than your blessedest self, for he has told 
me all about yourn and his little love af- 
fairs, and that you would see that he 
was decently buried. He left this ar 
letter, too, which he said was very im- 
portant, for you to give to a Mr. Charley 
Almendinger, when he came back from 
the wars.’ 

Here the wagoner handed Mary the 
letter, which was superscribed as fol- 
lows: 





‘Cart AtMenpincerR, Esq., Chicago. 


‘(This letter is important, and Miss Mary 
Drx will please hand it to Mr. ALMenDINGER 
on his return.)’ 


‘O Heaventy Fatuer! is he dead ?’ 
said Mary, as she took the letter. 

‘Well, I was jest gwine on to say, 
that some days after this talk betwixt 
us, he was the jolliest man I ever seed 
in my life. He had been cuttin’ up with 
some of my children, for they all, and 
the old ’ooman too, thought the world 
of him. So his eyes, all of a sudden, 
sorter flew up, and he came sprawling 
down on the floor, like a piece of lead. 
We called in a doctor to see him, and 
the doctor at first said he had been stim- 
ulating. Says I: ‘ Doctor, there is no 
stimulation about it. He has been in 


my house long enough for me to know, 
and he has never had a drop.’ 


All he 
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spoke was something which I didn’t 
exactly understand, about a Mr. Neme- 
sis hallooing to ’im; and the last words 
he spoke, and it’s the truth if I never 
speak another, was: ‘ Tell Mary to meet 
me in heaven.’ 

‘So I couldn’t feel easy-like in my 
conshince, till I ordered my boy Bill to 
hitch up the horses ; and so we made a 
rough box, and put ’im in; and though 
the clouds were black as ink when he 
died, and I knew there was a storm 
overhead, I started, and I an’t sorry for 
it either. Had it rained pitchforks, and 
the wind blowed blazers, I should come 
all the same, and brought ‘im to you. 
Whenever I looked in his eyes, I should 
sorter felt uncomfortable like till I 
brought him. I am not afraid of live 
men, but you see the dead is entirely a 
different thing. Dere is one thing which 
I wished to say, but I don’t want to 
trouble you; I never thought the Doc- 
tor was exactly right in his mind. 
Sometimes he talked very sensible-like, 
but then again he would mutter to him- 
self, and seemed to hardly know what 
he was about. 

‘So now I place him in your charge. 
He is out in the wagon, in the box. 
I feel that my conscience is clear, and 
that I have done my duty.’ 

Let not the grief of little Mary Dix 
be obtruded on the public eye and ear; 
but in silence shall she pay her tri- 
bute to the memory of her beloved. 

The funeral cortége, though not large 
—for the Doctor was too recluse in his 
habits to enjoy a promiscuous acquaint- 
ance — was composed of sincere mourn- 
ers. Other handkerchiefs were wet with 
tears, at the grave, besides little Mary’s. 
A marble slab has since been erected 
over his remains, giving the dates of his 
birth and death, with the superadded 
words: ‘He rests in peace.’ Who 
placed the slab there. no one seems 
to know, but a prim little woman has 
been observed to visit the grave, water 
it with her tears, and plant flowers 
around it. 


[ December, 
JUSTICE HORNE HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH 
DR. PROUDFOOT, 

‘Goop morning to you, Dr. Proud- 
foot.’ 

‘Good morning to you, Mr. Justice 
Horne.’ 

‘How are the sick doing, now ?’ 

‘Slowly.’ 

‘How is Mary, to-day ?’ 

‘I don’t see much change for the 
better. She is out of her head, a good 
deal.’ 

‘My opinion, Doctor, is, that Mary 
Dix was deeply enamored of Dr. Po- 
sey ; and that the proximate cause of 
her being afflicted with inflammation 
of the brain, is a lingering affection 
for the Doctor, which survives death 
itself.’ 

‘I shouldn't wonder. I understand 
the corpse was brought to Dix’s for 
interment.’ 

‘Certainly, it was. You recollect 
that memorable stormy night?’ 

‘Oh! very well.’ 

‘Well that night, every thing, quad- 
ruped, mammifera, or what not, sought 
protection within walls of some kind, 
from the raging storm without. The 
heavens appeared to have opened all 
their reservoirs of water, and olus 
to have let loose all his winds. I 
was up late that night; and as I sat 
before my hearth -stone, commiserat- 
ing the condition of the poor, and of 
any who might be unluckily exposed 
to the fierce wrath of the elements, I 
heard a rumbling noise like a wagon. 
I went to my window, and soon the 
wagon stopped, and my door-bell was 
rung. ‘Can you till me whar Miss 
Mary Dix lives?’ or words to that ef- 
fect, was the inquiry. I answered the 
interrogatory, and as the wagon rum- 
bled off, I espied by means of a sudden 
flash of lightning, a long wooden box 
in the wagon. That box, I afterwards 
understood, contained all that was mor- 
tal of Doctor George Washington Posey.’ 

‘Ah! indeed!’ 

‘Yes, Sir; and I further understood 
that the wagoner, at the request of 
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the deceased, and as an act of chari- 
ty, brought the corpse to the Dix’s 
for interment. The Doctor had no 
pecuniary valuables, and was buried 
by the friendly offices of the Dix’s. 
‘Sic transit gloria mundi.’’ 

Some time after Dr. Posey's decease, 
Dr. Proudfoot was sitting at the break- 
fast-table, looking straight down his 
nose, as was his custom whenever he 
had any thing serious on his mind. 
The family never failed to notice this 
alarming indication 
breakfast was 


; and as soon as 
over, and the Doctor 
was leaving, his wife stepped to the 
door and asked if any of his patients 
were worse. 

‘IT don’t think Mary Dix is so well;’ 
and with this remark, the Doctor hur- 
ried to his buggy, whistling a tune to 
himself. He put whip to his horse, 
and was soon out of sight, as he drove 
in the direction of Mr. Dix s residence. 

Several friends of the family had ga- 
thered in, and were treading noiseless- 
ly about the house. 
scrutinized the 


How closely they 
countenance of the 
physician, as he would first glance at 
Mary, and then look down his long nose! 

‘How is she, Doctor?’ 
step up and inquire. 

‘The symptoms are not so favor- 
able as I was hoping to find them. 
Has she been talking out of her head, 
this way, long?’ 

‘She talks so, nearly all the time. 
Do you think there is any hope, Doc- 
tor?’ 

‘Well, you know, it is hard telling 
these things. 


one would 


I have seen worse cases 
than hers, where they recovered. I 
should n’t be surprised, however, at 
any turn the disease might take. 
You had better be prepared for the 
worst.’ 

The mother sobbed aloud, and the 
father paced the floor with his hands 
behind his back. Occasionally one or 
another would step noiselessly into 
the room, when the invalid was talk- 
ing almost inarticulately, and with a 
kind of screaming voice. 
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What is that she says? ‘ What- 
ever he was to others, he was every 
thing to his Mary. He was so mod- 
est, too, that he was never guilty of 
an impropriety. I wonder if they 
marry in heaven. If they do, he and 
I will marry there.’ 

Then again, she would seem to think 
that her lover was still living. ‘ Let 
me see who shall be my bridemaids. 
Nannie must be one, and Clara shall 
be another. How proud he will be of 
his bride, dressed all in white, with 
orange-blossoms in her hair ! 
will have to help us along, 
for he is poor. Won’t you, papa, my 
good papa?’ And papa, with his 
handkerchief to his eyes and choking 
voice, told her that he would. 

By and by she said, ‘I see him, 
now ;’ and then her speech became 
more and more inarticulate, till she 
ceased to talk, and began to utter 
successive little sharp and distressing 
screams. It seemed that Mary had a 
premonition of her death, for before 
her reason deserted her, she commit- 
ted to the keeping of her father the Ict- 
ter which Dr. Posey had enjoined upon 
her to give to Carl Almendinger, on his 
return; and she had made her father 
promise her, that after her decease he 
would deliver the letter in person. 

Little Mary Dix is clothed in white, 
and has at last become a bride— the 
bride of death. The coffined corpse 
is put into the black hearse, with its 
nodding white plumes; and the fune- 
ral pageant, noticeable for its numbers 
—for many had heard of the tragic 
loves of Dr. Posey and little Mary — 
and noticeable still more for that real 
grief which shows itself through the 
closed carriages, wends its slow and 
mournful way to the Chicago ceme- 
tery. 

In the same yault, side by side, now 
sleep Dr. Posey and his betrothed; as 
they would have wished to live, had not 
the Nemesis dashed their high-wrought 
hopes. 

When so sensitive and sweet a girl 
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as little Mary could fall in love with 
Dr. Posey, in spite of his oddities and 
misfortunes, and not only cherish his 
memory but so quickly follow him to 
the tomb, we are ready to say that 
there must have been something in 
him worthy of her admiration and 
her love. 

He was doubtless to her, as she 


TO BE 


THE CORRUPTION 


THE TRUE CAUSE OF 


In a free government, parties seem 
necessary to the preservation of liberty, 
and the exposure and prevention of cor- 
ruption. Under a despotism they are 
of small importance, for they neither 
conserve nor change any thing. In a 
constitutional government, an opposition 
party, guaranteeing the liberty of speech 
and of the press, is essential to the pro- 
per working of the system. In Eng- 
land, for example, it is the very life of 
freedom, and the chief cause of the per- 
manence of the Government. In a free 
government, it prevents revolution ; in a 
despotic government, if permitted to 
exist to its full extent, it would cause 
continual revolution. In a democratic 
representative republic, the most free of 
all governments, parties necessarily ex- 
ist. They cannot be prevented. When 
regulated by patriotism, intelligence, 
and public virtue, they are a real benefit 
to the country. but when they degene- 
raté into mere factions, and become cor- 
rupt, they are the greatest source of 
national danger. 

In the United States, parties were 
developed at a very early period of the 
history of the Republic, and they have 
continued in existence ever since, under 
various designations. In the beginning, 
party spirit was as violent, and ran as 
high, as it does now ; but it wanted then 
one element to render it dangerous, and 
that was the corruption that has pre- 
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said in her delirium, what he was not 
to others. ‘To her he had unbosomed 
his joys and his sorrows; to her he 
had unlocked the mysteries of his life ; 
to her he had unfolded his plans and 
his hopes; and what seemed to others 
as awkwardness and oddities, she re- 
garded as simplicity and the unbought 
graces of nature. 


CONTINUED, 


POLITICAL PARTIES, 


DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION. 
vailed for the last fifteen years. On one 
side there has been one great party, 
which was organized by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and has remained to this day — the 
Democratic party. It was called at first 
tepublican, but its enemies called its 
members Democrats, by way of reproach, 
and in allusion to the democratic clubs 
of the French Revolution, and the party 
afterwards adopted the term. All other 
parties that have arisen have been oppo- 
sition parties to the Democracy, which, 
with slight exceptions, has ruled the na- 
tion ever since George Washington’s ad- 
ministration. The nation has developed 
itself and flourished under the Demo- 
cratic regime, as no people ever did 
before. The first great antagonistic 
party to Democracy were the Federalists, 
who, under the sway of the Adamses, 
passed ‘the alien and sedition laws,’ 
which rendered them so unpopular that 
they were speedily extinguished, and 
compelled to assume another name. 
They became Whigs, under the auspices 
of William H. Seward. Their distinct- 
ive doctrine was consolidation of the 
States, and the centralization and ag- 
grandizement of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in opposition to States rights, 
or independent sovereignty, claimed by 
the Democrats for every State. Hence 
the issue of ‘internal improvements,’ 
including inland navigation, which the 
Whigs contended ought to be effected at 
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the national expense, whereas the Dem- 
ocrats contended that each State ought 
to pay for the improvements within its 
own borders ; and hence also another 
issue, which was a great source of con- 
tention — the tariff: the Whigs insist- 
ing that a protective tariff, virtually 
giving a monopoly of native manufac- 
tures to the New-England States and 
Pennsylvania, was not prohibited by the 
Constitution, and was expedient and 
beneficial to the country ; the Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, complaining 
that the South and West, which had few 
manufactures, should be unjustly taxed 
for the benefit of the Eastern section, 
and denying the Constitutional right of 
Congress to impose any tariff on im- 
ported goods, except for the mere pur- 
pose of revenue. This led to the con- 
flict of high tariff and low tariff, in 
which the Democrats came off victo- 
rious ; not, however, till South-Carolina, 
in 1832, had passed an ordinance of nul- 
lification, and a collision between that 
State and the Federal Government be- 
came imminent, which was only settled 
by compromise. Another hobby of the 
Whigs was the United States Bank, 
which received its death-blow from a 
high-handed proceeding of Jackson, who 
assumed ‘the responsibility,’ and re- 
moved the Government deposits from its 
keeping. It was analogous to the Bank 
of England. The objection to it was, 
that it gave a private corporation too 
much power, and might become a dan- 
gerous ‘engine of corruption. In the 
hands of the party in power, too, it 
might be used for the overthrow of the 
Government. The tendency of the party 
in opposition to the Democrats, no mat- 
ter what name it might assume, was 
towards consolidation and centralization 
of power, at the expense of the rights 
of the individual States, either expressly 
guaranteed by the Constitution, or ‘ re- 
served’ to them in general terms in that 
instrument. It was this tendency that 
caused the Whigs, who resemble the 
Tory party in England, to become an 
anti-slavery party, which they did after 
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the defeat of their candidate, General 
Scott, in the PreSidential election of 
1852, which established the fact, that 
the people, by an overwhelming major- 
ity, endorsed the action of Congress in 
passing the celebrated compromise mea- 
sures, in 1850, which appeared to settle 
the slavery question forever, by leaving 
the exclusive control of it to the people 
of each State or territory, in accordance 
with the Constitution. Being beaten in 
every public measure, and unable to 
reach office by any other means, the 
Whigs organized themselves into the 
Republican party, whose ostensible ob- 
ject was not to abolish slavery in any 
State, but to prevent its extension in 
any of the territories. Their first Pres- 
idential contest was for the election of 
Fremont, in 1856. Many of the ‘ Free- 
soil’ Democrats joined them ; and others, 
who were disgusted with the corruption 
of the Democratic party, but who cared 
nothing about the negro. On the same 
ground as this latter class, the native 
American, called ‘ Know-Nothings,’ ab- 
sorbed a large portion of the Democratic 
party — the balance consisted of those 
Whigs who were conscientiously oppos- 
ed to meddling with slavery. In ‘the 
American party,’ as in the Federal and 
Whig parties, which preceded it, and in 
the Republican party, which coéxisted 
with it, there was less liberality to the 
South, and to foreigners, than in the 
Democratic party. The Democratic 
party at the North was the natural ally 
of the South, because it held firmly to 
the doctrine of State rights, in opposi- 
tion to centralized power; and it was 
the friend of foreigners, because they 
were chiefly poor; and it contended for 
the diffusion of power, instead of its 
concentration. Every emigrant was 
thus a new recruit. The Irish and Ger- 
mans, with few exceptions, were Demo- 
cratic. But the Revolutions of 1848 
sent a new class of Germans, as ex- 
iles here. Revolutionary at home, they 
are equally so here; and they are the 
chief source of strength to the Republi- 
can party from the foreign element, par- 
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ticularly in the West. Ignorant of our 
language, they did not understand the 
institution of negro-slavery, or the Con- 
stitution which protected it, and hence 
were readily caught by the clap-trap cry 
of free farms, free speech, and free men. 
‘Liberty, fraternity, equality,’ was their 
motto, brought from Vaterland. How 
sincere the Republican party was in its 
shibboleth of ‘free spech and free men,’ 
may be estimated from the manner in 
which, when they got into power, they 
dealt with whatever tongue or pen dared 
to oppose them, or criticise their small- 
est act, till the country gave unmistaka- 
ble signs that it would no longer stand 
such flagrant violations of the Constitu- 
tion, and the rights of white men. The 
Republicans have proved their lineal 
descent from the old Federals, who at- 
tempted, by sedition laws, to prevent 
any discussion about their acts. 

It was the corruption of the Demo- 
cratic party which led to its disorganiza- 
tion and disruption, and the temporary 
ascendency of the Republicans, who are 
a mincrity of the people, as is shown 
by the recent revolution at the ballot- 
box. Owing to an imperfection in the 
Constitution, the candidate of a small 
minority may become President, which 
is a matter of small moment, unless in 
times of convulsion and civil war. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Lincoln was so elected, 
and that too by a party whose funda- 
mental principle is not the Constitution, 
but what they call ‘the higher law.’ 
Though Mr. Lincoln received more votes 
than any other tandidate, the combined 
votes against him were as two to one. 
There were four candidates, three of 
them conservative, and one revolutiona- 
ry. The conservatives were defeated 
only because they were divided, through 
the corruption and selfish ambition of 
the politicians. The Republicans tri- 
umphed for the time because they were 
united. Mr. Lincoln received only about 
one-third of the popular vote, and he did 
not receive the vote of a single Southern 
State —a circumstance which speaks 
volumes. He had no right to carry out 
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the policy of the faction who elected 
him, in opposition to the Constitution, 
and the popular will. But he permitted 
himself to be borne away by the violent 
spirits of his party, and to act as if a 
majority of the people were in favor of 
his programme. The elections in Octo- 
ber and November have completely un- 
deceived him, if he ever imagined that 
his administration was sustained by the 
people—a point rather difficult to de- 
termine unless at the ballot-box, inas- 
much as liberty of speech and of the 
press, which the Republicans before 
coming into power proclaimed as a car- 
dinal article of their creed, was annihi- 
lated by the suspension of the habeas- 
corpus act, by the President, without the 
authority of Congress; and the prisons 
and forts were filled with loyal men, 
guilty of no crime but the legitimate ex- 
pression of their opinions. Had any of 
the other three Presidential candidates 
been elected, there would have been 
no secession, no rebellion, and no civil 
war. The Constitution stands in need 
of amendment in this particular, so that 
no man hereafter should be elected, un- 
less by a majority of the people. 
Another change is needed, and that is 
to have Presidential elections less fre- 
quently. Every six or eight years would 
be often enough to agitate the country 
by the violence of party strife. Then 
there ought to be a provision introduced 
into the Constitution, such as has been 
adopted by the Southern Confederacy, to 
remove no men from any of the subor- 
dinate offices of the Federal Government 
without cause. This is the course pur- 
sued in England, and it is found to work 
well. A better class of men would be 
candidates for such offices in the United 
States, if there was any guarantee of the 
tenure. As it is, hardly any decent man 
will seek an office. Only the rogues and 
the loafers, as a general rule, are ‘ office- 
seekers,’ which has become a term of 
reproach among the people. The short- 
ness of the Presidential term and the 
arbitrary removal of men holding situ- 
ations in the various departments of the 
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Government are two prolific sources of 
corruption, profligacy, and instability. 
No sooner is one election over than 
‘pipe is laid’ and ‘ wires are pulled’ for 
the spoils of the next; and thus is pro- 
duced a generation of vagabonds, who, 
instead of pursuing steadily an honest 
vocation, devote their lives to the acqui- 
sition of office — uneducated men and 
destitute of brains, who could not, by 
any amount of honest exertion, realize 
one fourth of the money they expect to 
derive from the Federal Treasury. The 
tendency of this system is to make 
large numbers of men lazy and idle, 
and divert them from the legitimate 
business of life. Its tendency also is 
to create violent opposition to the party 
in power. The hungry expectants of 
office move heaven and earth and pan- 
demonium to oust the present possess- 
ors. They are perfectly unscrupulous 
as to the- means, and hence lies of the 
most decided character are resorted to. 
The foundations of public morality, and 
of the Government itself, are sapped. 
If the owts are successful, the ivs soon 
become owfs, and are equally unscru- 
pulous. Thus there is continually float- 
ing in the community an army of office- 
seekers, about one hundred for every 
situation to be filled. Such men, accus- 
tomed to habits of idleness and drink- 
ing in bar-rooms, the haunts of politi- 
cians, become spoiled for life, and never 
settle down to any industrious pursuit. 
They are the most vicious and danger- 
ous class of the community. 

General Jackson in an evil hour inau- 
gurated the principle of turning political 
opponents out of office, and every suc- 
ceeding administration faithfully carries 
it out. Hence the business of the Cus- 
tom-House, the Post-Office, and other 
departments is miserably performed by 
raw and incompetent hands. As soon 
as an office-holder becomes sufficiently 
experienced in his business to become 
useful to the public, he is turned out, 
and his place is filled by a substitute 
perfectly ‘green.’ The late Mr. Marcy 
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enunciated the principle, that ‘to the 
victors belong the spoils.’ That is un- 
doubtedly the case as the Constitution 
now stands, but it cannot be changed a 
moment too soon. 

The corruption of Pierce’s and Bu- 
chanan’s administrations prepared the 
way for the advent to power of the Re- 
publican party. Had there been no 
spoils there would have been no change, 
and least of all a disruption of the Union. 
The Republicans raised the party-cry of 
‘corruption’ against the Democrats, and 
not without good reason. It was sue- 
cessful in driving them from office. But 
the Republicans did not gain power be- 
cause they were virtuous, but because 
they professed to be. No sooner did 
they find themselves installed in office, 
than they disclosed their real senti- 
ments. They showed that they regard- 
ed the people as a pigeon to be plucked 
by all parties. They have proved them- 
selves ten times more corrupt than their 
predecessors, even upon their own show- 
ing, as appears from the reports of var- 
ious Congressional Committees in which 
Republicans were.a majority. Seward 
and the other politicians of his sect 
never believed in the feasibility of rais- 
ing the negro to a level with the white 
man, any more than they believed in 
the temperance dodge, by which they 
tried to get into place and power, 
while they were known to indulge in 
strong drinks; and indeed to be more 
frequently drunk than sober. They 
however adopted this pseudo philan- 
thropy, which appealed to fanatics and 
old women in breeches, in order to ele- 
vate them to power. But they had gone 
a step too far, and got a civil war upon 
their hands, which is like the elephant 
won at a raffle, that the winner knew 
not what to do with. Their object is 
plunder, and many of the unprincipled 
Democratic politicians have joined them 
in order to share it. The common sol- 
diers have for the most part gone to the 
war for a living — the generals for plun- 
der and political power. There was no 
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patriotism from first to last in the busi- 
ness, and it was that which led to the 
vote of the people in the recent elections. 

There is one great cause of the calam- 
ities of the country which ought not to 
be lost sight of, and that is the neglect 
of men of character attending the prim- 
ary elections where the candidates for 
office are selected. It is true they do 
not desire to come in contact with the 
rowdies and villains who are already in 
possession of the wires ; but they must 
make some sacrifices to save the country ; 
and once the rascals who manage the 
primary elections, and sell the offices to 
the highest bidder, are ousted from their 


A TRAGEDY 


On the morning of the seventh of 
December, 185-, Mr. Henry Gregory, 
a wealthy citizen of Troy and the pre- 
sident of a bank there, left his residence 
according to his usual custom, shortly 
after nine o’clock, but failed to return. 
He was wanted at the bank, but he did 
not go to the bank that day; and when 
the morrow came, and a week passed 
by and still there came no tidings of 
the missing man, his mysterious disap- 
pearance gave rise to grave suspicions, 
as was natural under the circumstances. 
The astonishment that pervaded the 
public mind in consequence of this 
event, was all the greater because of 
the excellent reputation previously 
borne by Mr. Gregory, who was re- 
garded by many as a worthy ex- 
ample for all men to follow. He 
was a strict observer of the forms of 
the Methodist Church, attending Di- 
vine service with great regularity 
twice every Sabbath, and otherwise 
acting as became a man who, as his 
friends remarked, lived in fear of the 
Lorp. 

But the breath of suspicion once 
aroused, his good reputation did not 
the voice of evil re- 


save him from 
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position, it would be very easy to keep 
them out. The American people must 
now awake, arise, or be for ever fallen. 
The fate of the republics of Greece and 
Rome, destroyed by faction and corrup- 
tion, ought to warn us of the unhappy 
destiny that awaits our own unless we 
exercise the means of recuperation now 
in our power, and before the evil day 
arrives when some military dictator and 
despot will seize the reins of power, 
strip the people of their political rights 
and privileges, and rule the country with 
arod of iron—a large standing army, 
the scourge of enslaved nations. 


REAL LIFE. 

port; and the enemies of a good re- 
putation now said: ‘Ah! I guessed 
how it would all end. He’s run away 
with the money belonging to the bank, 
and we shall never see sight of him 
again. That’s the way with your very 
religious men.’ 

Sut while some thought he was a 
defaulter and had fled —a result of 
which was that a heavy run upon the 
bank immediately set in — others be- 
lieved that he had accidentally fallen 
into the river and been carried away 
by the tide; and many that he had 
been murdered. And this last sus- 
picion caused an active search to be 
made for him; but a fortnight elapsed 
and all efforts after his discovery were 
without success. Where he had gone 
to, or what had become of him, no one 
professed to know. His wife and fam- 
ily were then travelling in Europe, and 
it was hinted: that in all probability he 
had taken French leave to join them. 

At about ten o’clock, on the morning 
when Mr. Gregory was last seen, a 
shoemaker, in a small way of business 
in the city, said to his wife, ‘Kate, I’m 
going up to see Dick: I guess he won’t 
keep me long;’ and left the house. 
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The person to whom Edward Ross, 
the individual referred to, alluded, was 
his brother —a carpenter by trade, 
who lived in a small house built by 
himself, which stood alone in one of 
the new streets near the outskirts of 
Troy, but had never been completely 
finished. A walk of about fifteen min- 
utes brought him to his brother’s house. 
He knocked at the back-door, and await- 
ed an answer for some moments, but re- 
ceiving none, he pushed the door and 
lifted the latch, and found it fastened 
inside. Just then a voice asked, 
‘Who’s there?’ It was his brother 
Richard's. 

‘It’s me,’ answered the other. 

‘You can’t come in,’ was the reply; 
upon receiving which, the brother with 
some indignation, said : 

‘When I come again you’ll let me 
in,’ and walked away. It was not the 
first time he had been refused admis- 
sion into his brother’s house; and as 
he bent his steps homeward, he vowed 
he would never go there again. 

In the afternoon of the second day 
after this, Richard Ross called to see his 
brother Thomas, a plasterer. 

‘Tom,’ said he, ‘come outside, I’ve 
something to say to you.’ The brother 
complied, and the two men strolled up 
the street together. 

» Richard was the elder of the two, 
being about thirty-three ; but the differ- 
ence between their ages was little more 
than a year. The former was rather 
under than above the middle height, 
but strongly built, with a large head 
and face, and a short, bull neck. In 
complexion he was dark; and his eyes, 
like his hair, were black and lustrous. 
He trod the ground with a firm, heavy 
step, and a lounging indifference of man- 
ner hardly to be reconciled with the rest- 
less glances he cast on all sides. His 
countenance betrayed no anxiety — for 
being thick-skinned and sallow, and 
constitutionally strong, the workings 
of the mind were not visible on the 
surface. His eyebrows were heavy ; 
and by the wrinkles on his brow, be- 


tween the eyes, the physiognomist 
could have told that he showed his 
displeasure by lowering and contract- 
ing it. The brow was thus his most 
expressive feature. 

‘Well, Ned tells me you would n’t let 
him in this morning,’ remarked Thomas. 

‘Yes;’ said the other. ‘I expect 
he’s angry with me; but I would n't 
have let my own wife in then.’ 

There was a pause, which was broken 
by Richard saying: ‘ What I was going to 
say to you is this—but you must n’t say 
a word about it: I’ve the horrors on ac- 
count of that house not being finished ; 
and I was just thinking that the best 
thing I could do would be to set fire to 
it, and get the insurance. What do you 
say, Tom, to doing the job ?’ 

‘Nay, Richard,’ replied the other 
seriously, ‘you ought n’t to be so dis- 
couraged now, as you have it so near 
done.’ 

‘Well, there’s no use in talking, I 
won't live there; so look here, I'll give 
you fifty dollars if youll go and pre- 
pare to set it on fire.’ 

‘I guess, Richard, youll have to do 
it yourself ; and suppose any one should 
see us ?’ 

‘Suppose the moon should be turned 
into green cheese. Who’s to see us? 
It can be done by a slow match.’ 

The conversation on the subject con- 
tinued for a few moments longer, when 
Richard, finding his brother unwilling 
to aid him in his scheme, turned it off 
with the remark that he was only jok- 
ing. 

‘Come up, I want you to help me 
with a load of boards,’ said Richard ; 
and the two men walked together to 
Richard’s house. The latter was a 
married man; and a month before 
this time, had a wife and three child- 
ren living, but two of the latter had 
died of scarlet-fever in the same week. 
And this loss had so depressed the mo- 
ther, who believed their sickness was 
owing to the dampness and unhealthy 
situation of the house, that she left 
with the remaining child shortly after- 
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wards, to recruit her own enfeebled 
health at the home of a married sis- 
ter residing at Tivoli, on the Hudson. 
She was therefore absent on this visit 
at the present time, and had been for 
nearly a week. 

The boards alluded to lay in a pile at 
the back of the house, where they had 
evidently been placed but recently. 
The two men commenced carrying the 
boards through the back - door into 
the front - basement, which had never 
been floored. They were floor - boards, 
ploughed and grooved; and Richard 
remarked that he would have sleep- 
ers and boards laid within a couple 
of days. 

The ground was dark, damp, and in 
one corner muddy; and its surface, 
save in one spot, did not appear to 
have been recently disturbed. 

You ’ve been digging here,’ observed 
Thomas. 

‘Yes, I wanted some sand for mor- 

tar,’ was the reply. 


About a week after the mysterious 
disappearance of Mr. Gregory, a man 
who gave the name of Daniel Edwards, 
entered a silversmith’s store in Albany, 
and said that he wanted his watch re- 
paired. In the course of conversation 
he expressed a wish to change it for 
something lighter. The watch - maker 
thereupon inquired where he got it, and 
he replied that he gave a hundred dol- 
lars for it at an auction-sale 
York. 

‘The watch and chain,’ observed the 
latter, ‘might have been worth that a 
year ago, but I should n’t like to give 
it.’ He concluded by giving him a watch 
valued at seventy dollars, for his own. 
The stranger was about to put the gold 
chain on his new watch when he said, 
that as he had a sister who was to be 
married in a few days in New-York, he 
would exchange it forspoons. The chain 
was weighed, and six silver spoons given 
in exchange. 

On the next day the same man, who 
had the appearance of a mechanic, call- 


in New- 
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ed to complain that the watch was two 
or three hours out of time. 

‘It’s very likely to be,’ said the jew- 
eler, after glancing at it, ‘if you put the 
key into the wrong hole.’ 

He further complained that the spoons 
were too light, and selected another set, 
which he ordered to be marked R. M. R. 
He was to call for these, probably on 
the next day; but they were on the sil- 
versmith’s shelf a fortnight afterwards, 
and nothing had been seen or heard of 
the purchaser. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Ricwarp Ross was true to his word, 
that within a couple of days he would 
lay the flooring of the front-basement. 
His brother Thomas came to help him to 
nail it down; and after that was done, 
it was painted yellow. While the 
brothers were engaged in painting, a 
man looked in and asked Richard if he 
wanted a job. ‘No;’ replied the lat- 
ter, ‘I don’t want any work. I’ve 
money enough to live on all the win- 
ter without work ;’ and he took from 
his pocket a worn pocket - book, con- 
taining a roll of about twenty bank- 
bills. 

‘Do you know,’ said Richard, after 
the visitor had gone, ‘I’ve half a mind 
now not to finish the house. I can’t 
sleep at nights in it; and ever since the 
children died, I ve felt bad about it.’ 

‘Oh! finish it, finish it; there’s not 
much more to do,’ said the brother, en- 
couragingly. 

‘Well, I'll go and dig up some more 
sand for the plastering,’ said he; and 
he went to work in the back-basement, 
and took up a couple of the flooring- 
boards, and commenced digging. He 
continued working for a day or two 
after this, and then locked up the house 
and took the railroad-cars for Tivoli, to 
see his wife. He returned to Troy on 
the third day afterwards, and resumed 
his old work. 

About a week after this, two of his 
acquaintances, both working - men, call- 
ed to see him. Richard was in the act 
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of feeding his cat on the hearth, in the 
back basement. ‘ Dick,’ said one of the 
men in a joke, alluding to the hole 
which had been dug a few days pre- 
viously, ‘have you got Gregory poked 
under there ?’ 

‘Oh! I’ve been getting sand out of 
there,’ he replied carelessly. In a few 
minutes afterwards he said: 

‘Let’s go up-stairs; I’ll show you 
something that nobody knows any thing 
about but myself,’ and he led the way 
to the first-floor, where he unlocked his 
tool- chest, and took out a box from 
which he extracted two papers. Hold- 
ing one of these in his hand, he said, 
‘That ’ll show that this property be- 
longs to me;’ and he handed it to one 
of the two for perusal. It was a mort- 
gage on his house in favor of Henry 
Gregory, for eight hundred dollars. 
The other was the policy of insurance. 

‘'That’s a mortgage,’ said Richard, ‘I 
took up from Gregory before he left; 
and no one knew any thing about it.’ 

‘That was avery mysterious disap- 
pearance of Gregory’s,’ remarked one 
of the visitors. To which Richard 
merely replied, ‘ Yes;’ and then drew 
from his pocket a watch, and said: 
‘Look here, what an establishment I 
carry.’ ; 

‘Jackson,’ he continued, addressing 
the one to whom he had handed the 
mortgage, ‘you now know more than 
either my own wife or my two brothers. 
None of them know but that I owe 
eight hundred dollars on this proper- 
ty; and here I don’t owe a cent — not 
a single cent.’ 

After this the three men left the 
house together; but Richard separated 
from the other two, after proceeding a 
short distance, and entered the office of 
a lime-burner, where, in view of plas- 


tering his walls, he ordered and paid 


for eight bushels of lime. While it 
was being measured, and the bill re- 
ceipted, he sat down and entered into 
conversation with the lime- burner, an 
old acquaintance. 


‘Any news of Gregory ?’ inquired the 
latter. 

‘No,’ answered Richard; ‘I guess 
he’s gone to Europe, and we sha’ n't 
have any.’ 

‘Do you think he ran away, then ?’ 

‘Yes, I do, and I’m sorry for it — for 
I do n’t know how it will be with me if 
he does n't come back.’ 

‘Why, how’s that ?’ 

‘You know,’ said he, ‘that I bought 
the lot where my house stands from 
Gregory, on credit, and that he was to 
lend me money to help build the house. 
Well, I gave him a mortgage for eight 
hundred dollars, on the house and lot; 
then had the house insured, and had the 
policy of insurance assigned over to 
him for security: Now what troubles 
me is this, more than a month before 
Mr. Gregory left, I took up the bond 
and mortgage.’ 

‘Then,’ said the other, ‘you’re all 
right — for I suppose you had the bond 
and mortgage cancelled at the Clerk’s 
Office.’ 

‘No,’ replied Richard, ‘I had n’t.’ 

‘Then, did Gregory indorse any thing 
on the bond and mortgage ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Did Gregory, in that case, give you 
no receipt for the money paid ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then I don’t wonder at your being 
anxious about it, for if Gregory does n't 
come back, you'll be put to some trou- 
ble, and perhaps have to pay it over 
again. I’d advise you to go imme- 
diately to the Clerk’s Office, and sce 
about it. You'll see Judge Williams 
there; and if you take the papers 
along with you, and tell him your 
story, I guess he’ll make it all right 
for you, and have it cancelled.’ 

‘I was speaking to Mr. Jones about 
that,’ said Richard, ‘and he told me 
not to go just yet; that I could get 
the bond and mortgage cancelled at any 
time ; and as excitement was high rela- 
tive to the disappearance of Mr. Grego- 
ry, they might suspect something.’ 
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‘If it was my case,’ said the other, 
‘IT would not rest a moment under such 
circumstances. Can’t you prove by any 
person, that you paid the money to Mr. 
Gregory ?’ 

“No.” .» 

‘Where did you pay him ?’ 

‘At Gregory’s own house, on Wednes- 
day evening. I had seen him before, 
and made an appointment to bring the 
money to him.’ 

‘Was any one present, when you paid 
the money ?’ 

‘No one, besides ourselves.’ 

‘Did any one see you go into the 
house ?’ 

‘Not as I know of.’ 

‘Who let you in?’ 

‘Gregory himself.’ 

‘That’s rather unusual. I’ve been 
there several times, and I’ve always 
been let in by the servants —a girl or 
a man.’ 

‘Ah! well,’ said Richard, slightly em- 
barrassed, ‘I suppose it was because 
he expected me. Knowing I was com- 
ing, he kept a look-out for me. We 
went into the back-room together, and 
Gregory took the bond and mortgage, 
and policy of insurance, out of his desk. 
I then paid him the eight hundred dol- 
lars — three hundred in gold, and the 
balance in city bills. That money, at 
least the greater part of it, I’d had a 
long time.’ 

‘Then why did you give the mort- 
gage, when you had the money lying 
by you?’ 

‘Because thé money was worth more 
to me than the interest, and I could oc- 
casionally use it to advantage.’ 

‘Then, what made you pay off the 
mortgage when you did?’ 

‘Oh!’ replied Richard with affected 
carelessness, ‘folks had bragged that 
Gregory would have the house and lot 
away from me again; and sometimes 
you know, I go to New-York, and fool 
my money away — buying gold-watches 
and jewelry at auction, and getting 
cheated. I was afraid I should do so 
again, and so thought that, as long as I 
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had money enough, I[’d pay off the 
mortgage.’ 

‘It’s strange Gregory gave you no 
receipt, being a business man,’ conti- 
nued the other. 

‘I didn’t think so,’ said Richard. 
‘Gregory said, as soonasI paid him: 
‘Now I’ve got my money, here’s the 
papers, and it’s all right.’ Then says 
I to him: ‘Mr. Gregory, I’ve a request 
to make of you; it is that you ’ll say no- 
thing about my paying the money, or 
taking up the bond and mortgage — for 
you know people have said that you’d 
get the house and lot away from me, and 
now I want to disappoint them.’ ‘ Very 
well, Richard,’ said Mr. Gregory, ‘if 
you wish it I’ll say nothing about it.’’ 

‘Why,’ asked the other, ‘have you 
kept the bond and mortgage so long 
without having it cancelled ?’ 

‘I didn’t think it was necessary to 
have it cancelled. I thought it was the 
same as a note-of-hand,’ replied Rich- 
ard, who by this time began to feel that 
his friend the lime-burner was a little 
suspicious of him, or else very much 
interested in his behalf. 

‘Well,’ concluded the latter, ‘it was 
a pity you did n’t employ a lawyer — for 
by paying one five dollars, you would 
have been saved the risk of losing eight 
hundred.’ 

Richard Ross was busy making mortar, 
and whistling over his work in the front- 
basement entry - room, at nine o'clock 
one morning, less than a week after this 
conversation, when a lumber-dealer to 
whom he was indebted entered the house 
by the back-door, which was open. 

‘You've been laying a new floor,’ 
he remarked,’ after which he proceeded 
to inquire about Richaid’s wife. 

‘She’s gone to see her sister at Tivo- 
li,’ said the latter; ‘I concluded to fin- 


ish the house, and I let her go visiting 


while I did it.’ 

‘Richard, there’s an unsettled ac- 
count between you and me,’ said the 
lumber-man. ‘Can you make it conve- 
nient to settle it to-day ?’ 

‘I guess I can,’ was the reply. 
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There was a mason at work near the 
spot, and as the visitor had a double ob- 
ject in coming there—namely to get 
payment of his account, and talk to 
Richard about what the lime- burner 
had been telling him —he asked him 
to walk out, as he wanted to have a 
little conversation with him. 

The two men walked together for a 
hundred yards or so, across a piece of 
waste land towards some buildings that 
were in course of erection. They then 
came to a new well, where the lumber- 
man halted and said: ‘I wonder if this 
well has been examined for the body of 
Gregory.’ 

tichard looked up at him, and said: 
‘Why, do you think Mr. Gregory ’s 
dead ?’ 

‘Why, certainly,’ replied the other ; 
‘don’t you?’ 

‘No,’ answered Richard; ‘I think 
he’s run away. The well was examin- 
ed long ago.’ 

‘Mr. Ross,’ said his companion with 
a change of manner, ‘I hear you have 
taken up that bond and mortgage.’ 

‘T have, and paid the money.’ 

‘ How long since ?’ 

‘About a month before Gregory went 
away. If you'll return to the house 
Ill show you the papers.’ 

‘It’s not worth while to do that,’ 
said the other, who paused for a mo- 
ment, and then stepping up to Richard 
looked him right in theeye. ‘ Richard,’ 
said he sternly, and with an emphasis 
which carried terror to the listener, ‘ Mr. 
Gregory is a murdered man; and from 
the fact of your having this bond and 
mortgage, I charge you with being im- 
plicated in the murder.’ 

At this terrible accusation Richard’s 
countenance grew pallid, and his utter- 
ance confused. 

‘Do people,’ he then asked, ‘ suspect 
me of murdering him ?’ 

‘Richard,’ replied the other solemnly, 
‘IT have come to tell you, alone, what 
my suspicions are. Now if you’re an 
innocent man, and have taken up that 
bond and mortgage honestly, you can 


tell me where you got the money from. 
I have come to you just as I would go 
to another man, if you had disappeared 
in this mysterious manner, and I sus- 
pected him of murdering you. Mind 
you, all that passes shall rest between 
us alone.’ 

‘Well,’ said Richard, ‘I had the mo- 
ney out at interest, and I called it in.’ 

‘Who had it? If that’s so, it’s an 
easy matter to tell who had it, and Ill 
go and see the man, and ask if he had 
that amount of money at interest from 
you, and if he tells me he had, there the 
thing shall drop.’ 

‘I can’t do that—I don’t wish to 
tell you.’ 

‘Mr. Ross,’ continued the other, ‘I’ve 
made an awful charge, and you must 
tell me or [’ll have you arrested.’ 

‘Well, I’ll see,’ was the reply; and 
then changing the subject, he said: 
‘but suppose I go down to look at 
them sash and frames you wanted to 
sell me, and the two walked on towards 
the premises of the lumber-dealer. 

‘Now, Mr. Kennedy,’ said Richard on 
the way, ‘would you suspect me of 
murdering him ?’ 

‘Richard,’ replied the other with em- 
phasis, ‘I suspect that you have mur- 
dered Mr. Gregory to get that bond and 
mortgage. Ihope you havenot. I hope 
you will satisfy me, and cause me to be- 
lieve different.’ 

‘I tell youl didn’t,’ said the accused, 
and both entered the lumber-yard. Rich- 
ard looked at the sash and frames and 
said: ‘I’ll give you four dollars for 
them.’ 

The offer was accepted, and the money 
paid. Richard picked up a portion of his 
purchase, and said he must get back to 
the house as fast as he could. 

‘Richard,’ said the other, ‘ you ’ve 
not told me where you got the money 
to take up the bond and mortgage.’ 

Richard reminded him that he had a 
carpenter and mason at work, and must 
return to attend to them. ‘ But,’ he ob- 
served, ‘Ill meet you at any hour you 
like.’ 
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‘Well, name your own time, 
don’t disappoint me.’ 

Richard named half-past one, at the 
place where they then were; and he 
promised to bring his account with 
him in order to have a settlement — 
for money was due on both sides. 

There was nothing to prevent the 
escape of Richard Ross, between this 
time and the hour at which he had 
promised to meet Mr. Kennedy. Three 
trains of cars would leave the Troy 
dépot in the interim, and by any of 
these he might have gone 


and 


for he was 
a perfectly free man, unwatched, and, by 
all but Mr. Kennedy, free from avowed 
suspicion ; but he made no effort to get 
away. He seemed glad that the inter- 
view was over; and although another 
was so near at hand, he went home- 
ward, whistling on his way. 





At a few minutes before one o'clock 
he made his appearance at the lumber- 
yard, with the account. Mr. Kennedy 
remarked that he was more than punc- 
tual, and the two proceeded into the 
office to square accounts, by passing 

the 
this, 
had 
got the money was put, to which Rich- 
ard replied that he had decided not to 
communicate his business transactions 


mutual receipts — Richard paying 
After 


the old question about where he 


balance against him in cash. 


to people who were not concerned; and 
he became irritated on Mr. Kennedy 
telling him that his suspicions were 
strengthened, and said: ‘If you sus- 
pect me of murdering Mr. Gregory, 
have me arrested.’ 

‘IT shall,’ was the reply. 

Richard then left the yard, and re- 
traced his steps towards his own house. 


CHAPTER IIlI. 

Ix less than an hour after ‘this, Mr. 
Kennedy, accompanied by the Mayor 
and Chief of Police, and several other 
persons, entered the house of Richard 
Ross by the back -door, which they 
found open. The latter was up-stairs 
at the time, but came down immediate- 
ly on hearing voices below. The Chief 
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of Police asked to see him in a private 
room, and Richard, without manifesting 
any trepidation, led the way into the 
front- room of the second story, the 
whole party following. He was ques- 
tioned upon the subject of the bond 
and mortgage, and requested to pro- 
duce the same. When asked where 
he got the money, he said he was not 
obliged to tell; but on being 
he said: ‘I had the 
eighteen months.’ ' 

‘How came you to give the bond and 
mortgage, when you had so much mo- 
ney by you?’ asked the Mayor. 

Richard replied that he thought he 
might want it to finish his house, and 
He 
was then told of the suspicion which 
attached to him, and that he would 
have to He willing- 
ly assented, and gave up his papers 
and watch. 


pressed, 


money by me, 


therefore didn’t choose to pay it. 


be examined. 
He betrayed no flurry or 
excitement, and passed down-stairs to 
the front-basement. 

The Chief of Police said: ‘ We'd better 
have this floor taken up and examined.’ 

‘If you take up that floor,’ said Rich- 
ard, ‘the house will fall down, for the 
beams are so constructed.’ 

‘We all know better than that,’ was 
the reply; ‘a house won't fall because 


of the basement - floor being taken 
up.’ 

‘Well,’ continued Richard, ‘it 
could n’t be laid down as good as 


now, any how. You may begin at the 
roof and take down the house, but 
I don’t want you to take up the base- 
ment - floor.’ 

At this juncture his wife and child 
entered the house, having just arrived 
from Tivoli. The former was a woman of 
quick temper and faded complexion, with 
a bright, gray eye, and an active tongue. 
She divined in a moment that some- 
thing had gone wrong, and thought, but 
not aloud: ‘It’s always the way, when 
I’m not here to take care of things.’ 
‘What’s the matter, Richard?’ she 
said to her husband, who looked a 
little downcast. 
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‘Why,’ said he, ‘they think I’ve 
murdered Mr. Gregory; but I tell 
them I didn’t.’ In a moment all the 
wife in her was aroused, and she said 
with impressive unction, ‘No’ I’m sure 
you didn’t ;’ and grew suddenly pale, 
and grasped her husband spasmodic- 
ally by the hand. She was his de- 
fender, and she cast a look of proud 
defiance around her, and said: 

‘ Richard, what made them think that ? 
If I’d been here this would n’t have hap- 
pened,’ and she burst into tears ; and her 
child —a pretty little girl of six — in pure 
sympathy followed her example, and like 
her mother, clung to her father’s side. He 
was unnerved, but seeing the impatience 
of those around him, he said, ‘Come, 
let’s go;’ and the whole party, includ- 
ing the mother and the child, left the 
house for the court. 





The evidence was 
strong against him, and he was com- 
mitted to the city-prison; while his 
wife’s sobbing almost drowned the 
voice of the presiding judge. ‘He’s 
innocent! he’s innocent!’ she cried; 
but her declaration was of no avail. 
Soon after this men were set to work 
in the front-basement of Richard Ross’s 
house, and great difficulty was experi- 
enced in keeping the crowd back — for 
the arrest of the alleged murderer of 
Mr. Gregory became quickly known, 
and hundreds flocked to the place 
where the body was supposed to be 
buried. It was now dusk. Three or 
four boards were taken up, and the 
spot to which Thomas Ross had allud- 
ed when he said, ‘ You’ve been digging 
here,’ was discovered by some one step- 
ping on it and finding the ground soft. 
He then stooped and ran his arm into 
it about eight inches, and pulled out a 
cabbage-stalk, which had evidently not 
been there long. The wife looked on 
anxiously while the men were at work. 
They commenced to dig, and had got 
down three or four feet, when it was 
found by searching with a stick, that 
the earth was dug under like an oven, 
and that some solid substance like a 
human body lay there. One of the 
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men took his coat off, and plunging his 
hand down, laid hold of a human 
hand. ‘Here he is,’ he cried, and 
tried to pull the body to the surface, 
but he only succeeded in raising the 
hand so as to show out of the mud. 
In a few moments afterwards the body, 
unrecognizable by reason of the slush 
which covered it, was dragged from its 
grave. Richard’s wife saw it and swoon- 
ed. It was a terrible, ghastly sight, 
telling of an awful death and a dark, 
revolting deed. The spectators sicken- 
ed as they gazed upon the corpse, dress- 
ed, as if in mockery, in the garments 
worn when full of life and in the midst 
of the busy crowd. 

No one ventured to say that it was 
the body of Henry Gregory, but no one 
doubted that it was. 

Richard’s wife, looking pale and worn 
after a sleepless night, went to see her 
husband at the city-prison on the day 
after his committal. 
and almost hysterical. She had now a 
gloomy belief that her husband had 
perpetrated the murder, but she refus- 
ed to believe that he had done it in cold 
blood for the sake of getting posses- 
sion of the bond and mortgage. 
There must, she thought, have been 
a quarrel between them. She had 
a presentiment that something was 
wrong, when Richard came to Tivoli 
with a gold watch in his pocket. He 
never had a watch before that, and she 
knew he had n’t the money to buy one 
then. But he quieted her suspicions 
somewhat by saying that he won it in 
a raffle. 

She went to the prison, to shed the 
tears of a still loving wife upon his 
breast, and implore him to tell her 
all. 

‘Mary,’ said he, ‘I’m not guilty of 
the murder, but I know who is.’ 

Her heart lightened at these words, 
and in a transport of joy she convul- 
sively pressed him to her heart, and ex- 
claimed, with eyes upturned to heaven: 
‘Thank Gop!’ 

She was calmer and more confident 


She was very sad 
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after the burst of tears which followed 
his declaration, and she listened to him 
as to the words of the Gospel, full of 
faith and hope. 

‘IT never injured a hair of Mr. Greg. 
ory’s head,’ he continued. ‘It was this 
way: A gentleman I’d never seen be- 
fore called on me, about a week after 
you went away. He asked me if he 
could have the use of a room to see an- 
other gentleman in, who could n’t see 
him at his own house. I said, ‘ Yes,’ 
and he agreed to come on the morning 
after. So at ten o’clock, or thereabouts, 
who should come in but Mr. Gregory 
Says he: ‘Good morning, Richard. Has 
a gentleman been here to see me ?’ 

‘*Not yet,’ says I; so he said he’d 
sit by the fire, and wait for him, and in 
a few minutes he came, and sat down 
by Mr. Gregory. I then left them, and 
went down into the. basement; sawed a 
stick of wood with a dull saw — split it 
some, and brought it up to the head of 
the stairs. I then found Mr. Gregory. 
lying across the entry, and locking as 
if he was dead. I was so scared that I 
dropped the wood. 
standing over him, with my mallet in 
his hand. 

‘* Now,’ says he, ‘if you don’t help 
me I’ll serve you with the same sauce, 
I want you to do just what I tell you; 
and if any body knocks, you mustn’t 
open the door.’ 

‘He then dragged Mr. Gregory down 
into the basement, and took up a spade 
there, and went to diggipg a hole to 
bury him. When the hole was partly 
dug, Mr. Gregory groaned ; and then he 
took the spade, and struck him on the 
top of the head, and finished the groan- 
ing. When the hole was dug, he put 
Mr. Gregory in, and covered him up. 
He then took a tub of water up-stairs 
into the entry, and washed up the blood. 
After the blood was washed up, he went 
into the back-room, and picked up the 
whole of Mr. Gregory’s papers, and ex- 
amined them. He took the bond and 
mortgage and policy of insurance Gregory 
held against me, and says: ‘Here’s pa- 


The gentleman was 
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pers about your property, and here’s a 
watch for you,’ giving me Mr. Gregory’s. 
He then examined his pocket - book, 
which was full of bills, and put it in his 
own pocket. He then went away, and 
I have n't seen him since.’ 

Even this story, improbable as it was, 
the wife was unwilling for a moment to 
disbelieve. It was her last hope, and 
she clung to it, as the drowning man to 
the straw. Meanwhile, let us throw the 
light of truth upon this tragic deed. 

When Mr. Gregory left his residence, 
on the morning of the day on which he 
was first missing, he took his way di- 
rect to the house of Richard Ross, with 
the bond and mortgage and policy of 
insurance, among other valuable papers, 
in his possession. His object was to 
suggest to Richard the propriety of his 
finishing the building, according to the 
original understanding, with the money 
already advanced, in default of which he 
hinted at dispossessing him of the prem- 
ises. 

Richard was sulky and obstinate, and 
stood looking moodily into the fire, with 
the elbow of his right arm resting in 
the palm of his left hand, while with his 
right hand he stroked his beard impati- 
ently. Mr. Gregory sat with the bond 
and mortgage and policy spread out 
on a table before him. Richard eyed 
them wistfully, as the serpent eyes its 
prey, and then suddenly pounced upon 
the papers, saying as he did so: ‘Sup- 
pose I take these.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ said Mr. Greg- 
ory, indignantly, at the same time ris- 
ing to prevent Richard carrying out his 
intention, <A struggle ensued for the 
possession of the papers, and Mr. Greg- 
ory, being a strong, muscular man, got 
the better of him at the outset ; but 
Richard fought for them like a desperate 
man, and both fell together to the floor. 
While they were struggling there, Rich- 
ard seized a mallet lying near, and struck 
Mr. Gregory a heavy blow on the back 
of the head, which completely stunned 
him. From that moment he was in the 
power of his merciless assassin, who at 
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once commenced to rifle his pockets of 
their contents. His watch and his wal- 
let, the latter containing a large roll of 
bank - bills, rail-road scrip, and notes, 
were placed with the bond and mort- 
gage and policy on the table, after which 
Richard proceeded to drag his victim 
down -stairs into the front-basement. 
While he was doing this, the latter re- 
turned to consciousness, and grasped 
one of the railings of the bannisters so 
tightly that the murderer had great dif- 
ficulty in accomplishing his purpose; but 
by persistent kicking of the unfortu- 
nate man’s hands and head, he forced 
him to let go. He threw him on to the 
basement floor with a curse, and quickly 
taking up a piece of rope, he bound him 
hand and foot. Mr. Gregory was half- 
insensible, but he had strength enough 
to pray hard for his life. ‘ Richard,’ he 
gasped; ‘O Richard! spare me, spare 
me, for Gop’s sake! I’ll forgive you, 
I'll forgive you; I’ll give youall. I'll 
say nothing about this. You shan’t be 
punished. O Richard! Richard, mercy, 
mercy!’ and the man’s dying accents 
grew feebler and feebler, till they be- 
came almost inaudible. Then efforts at 
speech ceased, and in their stead came 
groans, loud, long, and full of deep human 
suffering — which, even to the wretched 
criminal, were terrible to hear ; and who, 
therefore, in his remorseless cruelty, 
enjoined silence by gagging his vic- 
tims. ‘There!’ said the monster of 
iniquity, ‘I guess you'll do,’ and he 
left him there, locking the door behind 
him. He did not enter that front-base- 
ment again till the second morning fol- 
lowing. He had waited so long, be- 
cause he had a dread of meeting the liy- 
ing eyes, whose glare made him feel that 
the wrath of Gop was upon him. He 
expected now that he was dead, but no! 
The eyes opened as the latch was lifted, 
and an agonized glance from filmy orbs 
was darted towards the door-way. They 
remained open, as if appealing for mer- 
cy, but alas! there was no mercy there. 
The heartless miscreant, disregarding the 
entreaty, and undismayed by the sight, 





began without delay to dig the grave, 
before his still living victim. What a 
spectacle for mortal man! For two 
long weary days, and two long dreary 
nights, had Henry Gregory lain on the 
bare damp ground, in that cellar, in 
that cold December, enduring all the 
tortures of the flesh, and the silent, bit- 
ter agony of despair; and now he was 
witness to the digging of his own grave! 
He shuddered at the touch of his mur- 
derer, as he lifted him up, and then 
threw him into the hole alive. But a 
heavy blow with a spade, which split his 
skull from ear to ear, spared him fur- 
ther suffering, and sent his spirit into 
the presence of his Maker. The vile 
wretch then completed his diabolical 
work by covering the corpse with earth, 
and treading it down. It remained only 
for him to dig another hole, in which he 
deposited such of the papers taken from 
Mr. Gregory’s person as were of no use 
to him, and might lead to his detection. 
But murder will out, and even the cir- 
cumstance of his taking Mr. Gregory’s 
watch to a silversmith at Albany, and 
exchanging it for another —as we have 
seen, for Richard Ross was the man 
alluded to, and the watch he disposed of 
was identified as the one worn by Mr. 
Gregory — would have sufficed for his 
discovery and conviction. He was sen- 
tenced to be hung by the neck till he 
was dead, and, as the Judge spoke, the 
wife of the condemned uttered a wild 
wail of anguish, which rent the impress- 
ive silence ofthe solemn court of just- 
ice. She was carried away insensible, 
while the prisoner, pallid, trembling, 
and with parched lips, buried his face in 
his hands, and cried like a child. 

She recovered, and remained his min- 
istering angel during the long, weary 
weeks which intervened between the 
sentence and the execution of the law. 
She tried to spare him the ignominy of 
a death on the scaffold by conveying to 
him, at his own request, on the night 
which was fixed to be his last, enough 
strychnine to rob the hangman of his 
victim ; and their final parting was har- 
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rowing even to the hardened jailers, who 
were compelled to listen to the broken 
utterances and sobs which made that 
farewell scene the most painful of their 
lives. 

When the dreadful morning came, 
the law could only wreak its vengeance 
on a dying man, for the poison was fast 
doing the work which at noon the exe- 
cutioner accelerated. The culprit in his 
shroud and cap was swung off in the 
presence of a breathless multitude, ad- 
mitted within the prison, and the bright 
rays of the sun shone down upon his 
guilty head. At that moment, when 
every spectator felt that the fatal work 
was done, the noose slipped, and the 
murderer fell on to the platform below. 
At this awful juncture there was a wild 
shout, and a swaying to-and-fro of the 
crowd; and the jailers; almost stunned 
by such an unlooked- for occurrence, 
scrambled towards the spot where the 


quivering culprit lay. In a very few 


THE POLICY OF 

Hiruerto, we are sorry to say, the 
people of the North have too generally 
regarded the conquest of the South as 
a mere matter of physical force. Pro- 
vided the Federal army and navy were 
brought up toa certain pitch of strength, 
and that a sufficiently enormous issue 
of Government paper-money was made 
to meet the necessities of the Govern- 
ment, they thought the rebel army would 
to a certainty be crushed and the seced- 
ed States coérced back into the Union. 
The newspapers have done their best 
by underrating the resources of the 
South and stimulating the popular im- 
agination to foster this idea, and so to 
delude the people into false hopes and 
a fictitious sense of security. Now we 
think that the history of this deplorable 
war has already demonstrated that the 
South cannot be jorced back into the 
Union, and that mere military strength 
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moments he was again elevated, the rope 
was again adjusted, the signal was again 
given, and with a hollow, hissing sound, 
his last effort at speech, heard in the 
midst of solemn silence, Richard Ross 
was launched into eternity. 

When the body was cut down, the 
wife, pallid, emaciated, and weeping hys- 
terically, was there to claim it; and 
tearing away the unsightly cap which 
concealed the distorted features, she 
kissed with passionate emotion the still 
warm lips of the corpse, and at last had 
to be carried fainting away. She loved 
him to the bitter end; and the calamity 
provoked by his own wickedness seem- 
ed only to intensify her affection. She 
shut her eyes to his crime, and remem- 
bered only that she was his wife. Alas! 
that the object of such a woman’s love 
should have been too unworthy to live, 
and that the lust of gold should have 
led to so terrible a drama ! 


CONCILIATION. 


will never succeed in conquering a peo- 
ple determined to be free. When we 
use this last word, we do so in view of 
the feelings with which the rebels regard 
their independence of the United States. 
That they are mistaken, and acting in 
the face of their own best interests in 
throwing off their allegiance to the 
Government at Washington, we have a 
right to believe; but whatever may be 
the error of their ways, it is clear that 
thus far they have considered their 
rights and liberties dependent upon the 
result of this desperate struggle for se- 
paration, and they have consequently 
fought with the ardor of men who felt 
that all they most valued was at stake. 
Whatever misconception there may be 
on the part of the Southern people, it 
is sufficient to know that they are re- 
solved, and to shake the resolution of 
such men by the sword is impossible. 
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The Southern hatred of the North has 
increased with every month of this dis- 
astrous war, so that to entirely recon- 
cile the two sections of the community 
will be a work not only of years, but of 
generations. And how we are to regain 
peace is the great question which weighs 
heavily upon every true patriot. To de- 
sire the continuance of this war, which 
is so rapidly desolating the country and 
exhausting its resources, cannot any 
longer be considered patriotic. To make 
hecatombs of Northern soldiers and pre- 
cipitate ourselves into national bank- 
ruptcy, and deliberately invite foreign 
intervention, merely for the sake of 
hurling shot and shell against the great 
wall of secession, would be simply folly 
and wickedness. We would not have 
written thus in April, 1861, but we have 
tried the force of arms, and have failed 
in achieving that victory for which we 
looked so sanguinely at the outset. And 
are we any nearer conquering the South 
now than we were a year ago? We 
think not; and so far as mere warfare 
is concerned, the future promises to be 
no less gloomy than the past. 

Is it not time, therefore, for concilia- 
tion? Has the hour not come for the 
sword to be sheathed and the voice of 
reason heard, for where is the reason in 
a fruitless war of extermination? Let 
us remember that we are fighting against 
our own kinsmen, with whom we shall 
have to renew our social and commercial 
relations some day ; and let us not forget 
that Southern wealth is a great source 
of Northern profit, with which we can- 
not long afford to dispense without se- 
rious injury to ourselves. 

The results of the recent elections 
have fully shown that the great major- 
ity of our people desire that, while we 
hold the sword in one hand, we should 
extend the olive-branch with the other ; 
and this is the true policy to adopt. The 
radicals would, if left to themselves, pur- 
sue no such course. They wou!d agree 
to no compromise, but throw all the re- 
sources of the country into the army, 
with the certainty of ultimate failure be- 
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fore them ; they would sacrifice the lives 
of thousands of their white brethren in 
order to emancipate one ebony idol ; 
they would inaugurate a reign of terror 
at the North, which would lead to civil 
war in our midst; they would reduce 
the country to that depth of anarchy 
and ruin which would leave us a prey 
to foreign nations; and after deluging 
the country with blood, and wreaking 
upon the land all the horrors of fanat- 
icism, the final result would not only be 
that the South would achieve independ- 
ence, but tbat, in all probability, the 
Northern States themselves would break 
asunder, and we should then see the 
melancholy spectacle of New-England, 
the Middle and the Western States 
forming themselves into separate con- 
federacies. Thank God, there is now a 
prospect of escaping a future so terrible. 
The voice of the people has been heard, 
and the counsels of wisdom will, we 
trust, prevail. Our salvation lies in our 
statesmanship, and for the Adminstra- 
tion to go counter to the popular feeling 
would be to provoke revolution. 

The moral effect upon the South of 
the recent great signs of a change in 
public opinion at the North will be im- 
mediate and powerful. It will be to as- 
suage hxtred, induce a feeling favorable 
to a return, under certain conditions, to 
the Union, and at once open a prospect 
of peace. Abroad it will be to encour- 
age hope of a speedy cessation of hos- 
tilities, and to abate the intervention- 
fever, which was becoming dangerous, 
More than great and bloody victories in 
the field—— more than the loss of hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives and the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of millions of pa- 
per dollars — will this balancing of party 
power —this censure of the policy of the 
Administration— this step towards mod- 
eration in our national councils —this 
check upon radical i:fluences, by which 
we were being carried to destruction — 
by popular vote, contribute to the re- 
storation of peace, union, and their at- 
tendant glories. 
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PEOPLE OF WHOM TOO MUCH HAS BEEN MADE. 


BY 


Tue superscriber has perused with 
pleasure, and he trusts with profit, a 
series of papers recently issued simul- 
taneously in first-class English and 
American magazines, the title of one 
of which, is, ‘Concerning People of 
Whom More might have been Made.’ 
He is willing to submit to the verdict 
of inferiority consequent upon a com- 
parison induced by this acknowledg- 
ment, for the sake of forestalling cer- 
tain small critics who are ever on the 
alert to discover an imitation and ex- 
pose a plagiary. And although a state- 
ment of what he is not about to con- 
sider may be an unusual introduction 
to a paper of this kind, it is proper that 
in these troublous times due depreca- 
tion should be made of some personali- 
ties for which a strict adherence to the 
above title might seem to call. 

Gratifying, therefore, as indulgence 
in such forbidden strictures might be 
in this connection, the superscriber 
makes formal announcement of his in- 
tention to refrain therefrom. In writ- 
ing of People of Whom too Much has 
been Made, he does not intend to make 
extended allusion to that Magyar mag- 
nate about whom two-thirds of our 
people went crazy some years since, 
and whose popularity perished before 
half of his admirers had achieved the 
proper pronunciation of his name. Nor 
will he fish up from the slough of slang 
the reputation of a young humorist 
whose later career has been but a se- 
ries of self - repetitions based on the 
glories of his first published produc- 
tion — an account of a visit to Niagara, 
and mention of then and there ‘ pro- 
ceeding to take a glass of ale.’ No} 
does he design to point out in a paral- 


WHITTLESTICK. 


lel, between heroes of Promise and he- 
roes of Performance, the many short- 
comings of the great Trail-finder, when 
that warrior was so unluckily trans- 
ferred from profitless and extravagant 
quartz-mining to equally profitless and 
extravagant And he 
would likewise disclaim special refer- 
ence to that chieftain who is a suffer- 
er from calliptosis (eye -lid paralysis) 
and who from a counsellor - crysalis 
butterflew into a brigadier, and earn- 
ed the plaudits of philologists by an- 
nexing the word ‘contraband’ to the 
domain of ethnological etymology. * 
jut as the list of what he declines to 
dwell upon would, if persisted in, crowd 
out of his limited space all that he real- 
ly intends to say, the superscriber will 
pause for a plunge into his actual topic. 

First among People of Whom too 
Much has been Made are the overrated 
of history. Too often does our view of 
these worthies partake of the charac- 
ter Macaulay ascribes to superficial and 
inconsiderate reverence of the condi- 
tion of past ages. In viewing an an- 
cestral period, he says, in substance, 
we are in the condition of travellers in 
the desert who contemplate mirage. 
As they pursue it recedes, and on ar- 
riving at the place where first it seemed 
to be, it is still visible at the same dis- 
tance as when originally viewed. Thus 
it is with the Golden Age, the ‘ good 
old times.’ Our grandfathers speak of 
those times as their grandsires spoke 
of their Past; and doubtless Abraham 
impressed upon his immediate descend- 
ants the great advantages his antedilu- 


campaigning. 


* It is proper to state that this paper was penned 
previous to the occupation of New-Orleans by Gene 
ral BUTLER. 
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vian ancestors enjoyed over their pos- 
terity. Hence we find in all ages, a 
propensity to exalt times past over 
times present; and could we but fix 
the period of the ‘good old times,’ the 
old men of that epoch would be found 
as eloquent as their disciples of to-day 
in exalting the past and depreciating 
the present. 

The first hole pricked in the bubble 
blown by historians about People of 
Whom too Much has been Made, was 
by the discovery that many of those 
worthies were myths, that they never 
had actual existence. Thus William 
Tell, Arnold Winkelried, and a host of 
notables of the Middle Ages, have pass- 
ed from the hero-catalogue of scholars. 
Yet in recalling these post - mortem 
homicides of history, one is forcibly 
reminded of the remark of a writer 
in the ‘Atlantic Monthly,’ who, in re- 
viewing a book written by a Califor- 
nia lawyer endeavoring to disprove the 
facts recited in ‘ Prescott’s Conquest of 
Mexico,’ gives the coup de grace to his 
victim in words something like these: 
‘One thing is certain, admitting all that 
the writer (of the book under review) 
claims. If, as he asserts, Mr. Pres- 
cott’s book is not entitled to the merit 
of truthfulness as a history, it then be- 
comes one of the most gorgeous and 
remarkable romances ever written.’ Let 
us therefore be thankful to the imagi- 
nations which, where history has failed 
to people the past with men of note, 
haye supplied the deficiency with men 
that should have been, though they 
were not. 

Of heroes who were deemed such 
during their lives, but whose fame 
shrivelled in the light of posterity, it 
were useless to make mention, as they 
are in the main forgotten, and no good 
purpose can be achieved by recalling 
them to mind. Pass we then to con- 
sider the people of our time, of whom 
too much has been made. 

Too much has been made of the 
newspaper editor, whose dicta derive 
their importance from the number of 


readers under whose eyes they fall, 
thus reversing what would seem to be 
the true course of determining their 
value: examination of the character 
of their source rather than consider- 
ing the multitudinous points to which 
their current carries them. 

When we regard the numerous de- 
preciatory circumstances which the 
newspaper editor is compelled to en- 
counter, the advance opinions he is 
forced to give, the unfulfilled prophe- 
cies he is compelled to utter, the com- 
plex questions in science, literature and 
art, he is called upon to settle, it be- 
comes really wonderful that in spite 
of all he should be able to maintain 
his place among the People of Whom 
too Much has been Made. 

Too much has been made of men 
whose phrenological organ of venera- 
tion is a cerebral valley instead of a 
hill. Given this depressed faculty, ac- 
companied by exaggerated organs of 
self-esteem and firmness, and it is diffi- 
cult to limit the extent of the pos- 
sessor’s aspirations and attainment. 
For Danton’s idea of individual force 
of character is the correct one: ‘ Impu- 
dence, impudence, and again impudence.’ 
Of these successful men of unquench- 
able self- possession too much has al- 
ways been made. Before them modest 
merit sinks like the leaves of the sen- 
sitive plant, at the approach of the 
human finger. No profession contains 
and cultivates so much of this quali- 
ty of self-defiant self-possession as that 
of the law, and none profits therefrom 
to a greater extent. There are dozens 
of New-York fourth-rate lawyers, by 
any of whom Sir Isaac Newton could 
not have endured ten minutes’ cross- 
examination without evincing an infe- 
riority of demeanor which would cause 
a superficial observer to form a com 
parative estimate of the two persons, 
that would be as unfavorable to the 
great philosopher as it would be in- 
correct. 

Too much has been made (in Ame- 
rica) of popular speakers. if it be true 
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that the theoretical command of a sub- 
ject, which enables a writer to produce 
an exhaustive article upon it, does not 
prove that writer to be the person best 
fitted for a practical application of his 
schemes, still less does the talking fac- 
uliy indicate executive or even planning 
ability. Why it is also true that elo- 
quent speaking and eloquent writing 
are seldom powers united in the same 
person, is entirely due, in my opinion, 
to the absence of self-possession in the 
face of the enemy, (an audience,) caus- 
ed by the solitary habits of the person 
with whom writing is a profession, For 
although Bacon’s rule, that ‘ much writ- 
ing maketh a correct man’ has many 
exceptions, there are none I think to 
the great philosopher’s other dictum 
that ‘much speaking maketh a ready 
man.’ And readiness is a great element 
of success in life. 

Too much has been made of doctors 
and (as I may hereafter consider among 
‘Things of which too Much has been 
Made’) of medicines. And it is a lit- 
tle remarkable that in the ’ismatic and 
ological tendency of the day towards the 
rejection of specific remedies, and the 
substitution therefor of natural physio- 
logical processes in the removal of patho- 
logical conditions, the faith that has been 
lost in medicines has been revived in doc- 
tors. Thus has arisenand thriven a class 
of charlatans, evidence of the popular faith 
in whom might have been and perhaps 
may still be seen in the crowd of lame, 
halt and blind daily gathered at the junc- 
tion of an up-town street with Broad- 
way, Waiting their turn patiently for ad- 
mission to the great healer, by whom 
chronic diseases are reputed to be cured 
in many cases in fewer minutes than the 
years embraced by their duration. [This 
paper is written in New-York, we state 
for our out-of-town readers. | 

And here I may be excused for one 
of those digressions which are as luxuri- 
ously agreeable to the writer as they are 
frequently tedious to the reader. Why 
is it that people evince so much more 
credulity in relation to the processes of 
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the healing art, than in regard to opera- 
tions of common life? Any one who 
should go to a cook or her mistress, 
and offer for a consideration, to cook a 
dinner without heat — or as a better il- 
lustration, propose to boil a pot of beans 
sufficiently for a meal in one minute 
and a half— would be extremely like- 
ly, in the fervor of the hearers’ incre- 
dulity, to be wolloped out of the kitch- 
en with a dish-clout. Yet the same 
cook and mistress, if stricken with 
palsy, will readily be persuaded that 
a ‘magnetic doctor’ can cure that dis- 
order with a few passes, and will act 
upon that belief. Now a moment's re- 
flection, apart from any special know- 
ledge, ought to convince even an igno- 
rant individual that the cure of a per- 
son stricken with palsy must involve 
physical changes that cannot be ac- 
complished in minutes or even weeks. 
Yet | have known a person thoroughly 
familiar with physiological processes, to 
declare that the force of evidence com- 
pelled him to yield credence to some of 
the most remarkable cures claimed to 
have been effected by ‘ magnetic physi- 
cians.’ But none of the most credulous 
of these victims would believe, on hear- 
say evidence, that a magnetic physician 
had in five minutes, by passes, trans- 
formed a pug-nose into an aquiline — 
although such transformation, it is 
known by doctors, would be a marvel 
no more unaccountable than the in- 
stantaneous cure by manipulations of 
a palsy of long standing. 

Too much has been made of ‘ self- 
made men.’ I cannot enlarge upon this 
branch of my subject without detriment 
to my unwritten essay upon ‘ The Dis- 
advantages of a Good Education,’ but I 
may say, that so far from the necessity 
for self-culture being an obstacle to ad- 
vancement, (save in a few isolated cases, ) 
it is a positive assistance. Does any one 
believe that Elihu Burritt would ever 
have achieved a European reputation if 
he had been college-bred, and had been 
able pecuniarily to devote all his time 
to study? Mental nerve, like physical 
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muscle, needs, to excite its action, the 
stimulus of resistance. As the truth of 
my illustration may be doubted by per- 
sons of limited observation, I will state 
here that I am acquainted with a gentle- 
man, who was deprived entirely by par- 
alysis of the use of his left arm. Yet, 
upon its being held resistantly by another 
person, he could both flex and extend it, 
the power to do so departing with the 
cessation of the resistance. In the term 
‘self-made men,’ I of course do not 
mean to include those who enjoy advan- 
tages, and make a proper use of them ; 
although, in a general sense, such are 
properly entitled to be so named. 

Too much has been made of great ac- 
tors. Why should a faculty, the pos- 
session of which in ordinary life could 
only serve to create hypocrites and ex- 
pert social deceivers, become artistic and 
admirable, when its owner is represent- 
ed in fictitious and improbable situa- 
tions? And why should one actor, by 
mere personal force, attain a position 
from which he may with impunity dom- 
ineer over and insult his co-laborers? I 
have always insisted that the character 
of the grave-digger in ‘ Hamlet’ required 
greater actual ability for its appropriate 
rendition than that of the ‘ Prince; ’ and 
for the reason that any painter can make 
a more generally uncriticised picture of 
Hades than of the exterior of Barnum’s 
Museum. No two critics agree, or ever 
will agree, how ‘ Hamlet’ should be 
played, while any country bumpkin is 
competent to criticise a personation of 
the grave-digger. And I doubt whe- 
ther even ‘the great American trage- 
dian’ could satisfy the gallery, were 
he to be cast in the part whose entire 
speaking duty consists in the phrase: 
‘A letter, my lord; the bearer awaits 
an answer!’ I am also certain that not 
even his commanding presence could re- 
press the utterance of ‘ boots!’ and 
‘supe!’ from the ‘gods,’ were he de- 
tailed to remove tables between scenes ; 
or sent in front of the act-drop, after 
its descent, to unhook the green baize, 
preparatory to its removal from the 
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stage-floor. At all events, I have much 
oftener seen a correct personation of 
‘Coriolanus’ than of the bearers of 
the standards with the legend, ‘S. P. 
Q. RY 

Kindred to the foregoing is the obser- 
vation that too much has been made of 
the possessors of great vocal organs. 
The names of Malibran and Rubini have 
no special claims on the consideration of 
posterity, yet do they receive that con- 
sideration, to the exclusion of many 
cotemporary notables equally worthy. 
For the effect of their performances was 
essentially ephemeral, and it may be 
doubted whether their example, admira- 
ble and astounding though we admit it 
to have been, has not had a discourag- 
ing rather than an emulative influence 
on operatic personation. 

Too much has likewise been made 
of remarkable instrumental musicians. 
Beyond the mere pleasure and astonish- 
ment created among those who actually 
hear the performance of these worthies, 
certainly no good effect, and probably 
no effect at all, results from them. Yet 
am I wrong. From an adjacent cham- 
ber sounds force themselves upon my 
ear, the production of a musically am- 
bitious neighbor, who is attempting the 
execution (would it were the annihila- 
tion !) of variations to ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ 
on a violin of American make. I may 
be singular in my taste, but to me a 
tune always loses its quality after it has 
been subjected to variations in my hear- 
ing. Were Paganini available as a cul- 
prit, I could conscientiously award him 
a renewal of his whilom imprisonment 
for his ‘Carnival of Venice.’ Not that 
the performance in question by him was 
a very heinous offence ; but think of the 
example set, and the invariable incom- 
petency of those disciples in every-day 
life who follow it! It is my sincere be- 
lief that the horrid, discordant sounds 
yielded by the violin to the solicitations 
of neophytes, are, like the disagreeable 
taste of tobacco, instituted for a pur- 
pose, and that purpose the discourage- 
ment and defeat of beginners. But to 
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return to the loss of quality of tunes 
that have caught variations and sur- 
vived. ‘Yankee Doodle,’ as a song, and 
even when born of the marriage of drum 
and fife, has ceased to awaken patriotic 
feelings in the superscriber as an audi- 
tor, since Julien arranged it as a cotillion 
for the victims of St. Vitus. When it 
became effectively Choreal it ceased to 
be attractively choral. 

Too much has been made of monstros- 
ities, physical and mental. Barnum has 
much to answer for in his production 
of the What is Jt for popular inspection. 
The exhibition of the wonders of na- 
ture, such as the whale — or the curios- 
ities of nature, such as the hippopota- 
mus, is not only allowable, but useful. 
But the holding up to view of nature’s 
freaks, the parading of the occasional 
slips of the Great Mother to popular (I 
had almost said vulgar) view, is an out- 
rage, the exhibition of which all moth- 
ers and their children should resent and 
avoid. Therefore, I regret that ‘Com- 
modore Nutt’ did not ensconce himself 
so firmly in his domestic burr, as to baf- 
fle all attempts of the great showman to 
get him out of it. One Tqgm Thumb is 
enough for the nineteenth century. 

Too much has been made of mystical 
and oracular writers in prose and poe- 
try. How many of those who boast 
themselves admirers of Carlyle, ever 
struggled through ‘Sartor Resartus ?’ 
or can give the meaning of the misera- 
ble alliterative attempt at antithesis, 
‘Heroic or Hearsay,’ which is rightfully 
or wrongfully attribted to him? Emer- 
son is less culpable, for he at times is 
clear as well as terse. In my estima- 
tion, Carlyle was born at the wrong 
end of the world, and should have been 
a Chinaman. He might, from the celes- 
tial kingdom, have emigrated to Califor- 
nia, and edited an edition of the wash- 
bills of the auriferous period, when 
Tartar laundries were the principal lava- 
tories in San Francisco. For I doubt if 
even the patient and long-suffering Chi- 
nese would have allowed such a pro- 
phet honor in his own country. 
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But am I not one of those swimmers 
in the sea of truth, who, getting beyond 
their depth, cry out that there is no 
bottom, because they cannot touch it? 
Perhaps so. Yet in being so, am I not 
in numerous, nay, in goodly company, 
from whom I differ only in being bold 
enough to speak the thought that is in 
me? I confess an inappreciation of 
metaphysical mysteries. If a truth is 
worthy of utterance, it is worthy of 
plain utterance. That hedging a senti- 
ment around with word- ramparts, or 
concealing it in a cloud of incomprehen- 
sible verbiage, is evidence either of its 
unfitness to be seen and known of men, 
or else it proves that it is worthless, 
save as it gains value from the labor re- 
quired to bring it into view. 

Too much has been made of old nov- 
elists and old humorists. It is my be- 
lief that, as artists, the mass of writers 
of to-day are as far in advance of their 
predecessors, as are the mechanics, arti- 
sans, and men of science. I have read 
all the novels of Sterne, Fielding, and 
Smollet, without a smile; and am ready 
to read aloud with unimpaired gravity 
any passage that champions of those 
writers may choose to select, and there- 
with challenge me. But who dare make 
me a similar offer, with appropriate for- 
feit, in relation to the productions of 
Charles Dickens or Charles Reade ? 
There is a child’s letter in one of the 
novels of the latter, which, looking to 
excellence as a literary artist, I would 
rather have written than all the Ran- 
doms, Shandys, and Tub-Tales that book- 
worms have fed upon. 

Not only do the works of fiction of 
the present generation surpass those of 
preceding ones in qualities common to 
both, but in the former are found fea- 
tures entirely lacking in the latter. No 
doubt the readers of Fielding’s day man- 
aged to keep up their interest in the 
novels of that period, but how tame seem 
the plots and situations of those fictions 
to the reader who has first perused such 
transcendently interesting books as ‘The 
Woman in White,’ and the ‘ Silver 
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Cord?’ In a word, the books, like the 
newspapers of to-day, are largely ‘ sen- 
sational,’ a term which is as modern as 
the literary quality it expresses. It is 
true that we hear of the intense interest 
excited by the first volume of one of 
Richardson’s fictions, and how its author 
received numberless letters, praying for 
a favorable jinale to the plot, but the 
work is washy and weak to us at the 
present day, as well as to that nation 
‘which was thrown into mourning by 
the death of little Paul Dombey.’ And 
certainly, in propriety of perusal by 
women and children, the novels of this 
century are far superior to those of their 
predecessors under consideration. Apro- 
pos to this subject, the superscriber re- 
cently had his curiosity stimulated by a 
comparison drawn in an English eritique 
upon ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table,’ between Holmes and Montaigne, 
the result of which was a perusal by 
said superscriber of a translation of the 
French author’s essays, (of course ‘ Don 
Quixote’ should only be read in the 
original, and Robert Hall lay on his back 
on the floor at seventy, acquiring Italian, 
for the purpose of thus reading Dante’s 
poems, etc. ete.; still 1 repeat, unblush- 
ingly, that I perused a tradslation of 
Montaigne.) And this puts me in mind 
of an amusing scene that I once wit- 
nessed in a public library. An indivi- 
dual entered, recently from California, 
where many Spanish words are in use 
that have not been naturalized into 
American pronunciation. Wishing to 
obtain a Spanish copy of Cervantes’ 
great work, the person in question asked 
for the book, with a Spanish pronuncia- 
tion of its title: ‘ Will you hand me a 
copy of Don Key-hoe-ty?’ The libra- 
rian was a gentleman of dark complex- 
ion and foreign aspect, which doubtless 
encouraged the inquirer to make his re- 
quest in the idiom partially adopted ; 
but putting his head on one side, that 
functionary asked: ‘ What did you say 
was the work you wished?’ Now no 
one likes to repeat a remark, and still 


more disagreeable is that process when a 





dim suspicion flits through the mind that 
one is in course of being laughed at. So 
the inquirer, crushed, responded: ‘I 
wished to get a copy of Don Awizott.’ 
Yet the person in question undoubtedly 
did the right thing, but unfortunately it 
happened that he did it in the wrong 
place, 

But to return to my experience with 
Montaigne. I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that in such opinions as I 
may give forth touching literary merit 
in this paper, I simply speak of au- 
thors from their success in gratifying 
my inclinations. And in this light Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, as the ‘ Autocrat,’ 
appears to me to be incomparably supe- 
rior to Montaigne, in his ‘ Essays.’ How 
it would be were Holmes’ book to be 
rendered into French, I may not de- 
clare, (having as much as admitted that 
but for a translation Montaigne’s merits 
or demerits would to me be experiment- 
ally unknown ;) but I may with safety 
admit, that in the comparison made by a 
Frenchman, of a translation of the ‘ Au- 
tocrat’ into French, with Montaigne in 
the original, the result would very prob- 
ably be ‘visy varsy.’ 

Too much has been made of literary 
men, in regard to their opinions, on 
art- questions. What a pity it is, that 
some one of our critics does not unite 
the popular freshness and originality of 
judgment with the skill in expression 
possessed by the professional penster! 
Then should we have opinions that would 
not only be extensively read, but which 
would be representative to a degree now 
impossible of attainment. Doubtless 
Professor Minim, of the Paris Academy, 
who writes the musical critiques for the 
‘Organ,’ and Signor Rafaello, who pens 
the admirable notices of the Exhibition 
of Paintings, for the ‘ Mahlstick,’ know 
respectively all about the chromatic and 
diatonic scales, and the mystery of mod- 
ulation, and likewise appreciate chiaros- 
curo, and tone and keeping, as well as 
flatness and life and tenderness. Yet 
what we need from them they cannot 
give us, until we know as much as they 
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For to understand one of their criti- 
cisms requires as much erudition as, 
and a good deal more patience than, was 
necessary to write it. O for a critic who 
shall see and feel all that a man of cul- 
ture should, and yet express himself so 
that he may be heard and heeded by 
the uncultured! What would our best 
Shakspearian commentator have done 
had he been called upon, like Charles 
Reade’s ‘ Christie Johnstone,’ to tell the 
story of the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ to an 
audience of fish-wives? And yet the 
fact that Reade, through ‘ Christie John- 
stone,’ did it, proves that men of culture 
need not soar above the ignorant in their 
effective utterances. 

Too much has been made of English 
writers upon American institutions. If 
it be true that we are most correctly 
judged when seen by the eyes of others, 
it is also true that no observers have 
less opportunity for viewing us correct- 
ly, than those to whom we are akin by 
origin, customs, and language. 
lels continually arise, in 


Paral- 
considering 
which prejudice usurps the place of rea- 
son, and the result is naturally a falla- 
cious judgment. The best book extant 
upon American politics was written by 
a Frenchman; and in her attitude dur- 
ing,our present troubles, England has 
shown that the controlling, if not the 
most numerous, class of her population 
have long cherished a hatred towards 
the United States, which they have only 
dared to openly evince in the hour of 
our calamity. The fact is, that the Eng- 
lish mind is deeply averse to the idea of 
even approximate equality, political or 
social. The aristocracy require subser- 
viency on the part of the trading and 
working classes, and that subserviency 
is as cheerfully accorded, as it is imperi- 
ously demanded. Amusing instances of 
the demeanor of individuals of the Eng- 
lish ruling classes, under circumstances 
directly opposite to those in which their 
previous life had been passed, were evi- 
dent in British Columbia and Vancouver 
Island, during the prevalence of the 


‘Fraser Fever.’ As the first immigra- 
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tion into the new Dorado was from the 
neighboring American territory of Ore- 
gon, and State of California, the English 
officials, sent out after the news of the 
gold discovery had reached the mother- 
country, found, on their arrival, that 
the community over which they were 
to bear rule was American in the pro- 
portion of nine to one. 

The result of intercourse between offi- 
cials rigid in ideas of etiquette, wor- 
shippers of precedent and exacting of 
social distinctions, and a people care- 
less or ignorant of routine, despising 
obsolete notions, and socially as well 
as politically democratic, may readily 
be imagined. ‘Why, Sir,’ said one of 
the English officials (a judge and a 
highly cultivated man) to the super- 
scriber, ‘at ’ome people ‘ave no idea of 
the state of things ’ere. Why, a gen- 
tleman is of no more consequence ‘ere 
than a mere tradesman’ —finishing the 
sentence with that unique rising in- 
flection of his voice so eminently su- 
percilious and English. 

Hypercritical readers may consider 
that the superscriber is guilty of ex- 
aggeration in causing an English gen- 
tlemen to omit necessary aspirations in 
his convers&tion ; but those who have had 
an opportunity of judging will confirm 
the statement, that although an educated 
Englishman seldom uses the / super- 
fluously, he very frequently improper- 
ly omits it from his conversation ; and 
though heis never guilty of saying ‘ Heng- 
land,’ he is very apt to say ‘atome’ when 
he means to express ‘at home.’ Another 
characteristic of the cultivated Cock- 
ney is, to add to any word beginning 
with a vowel the hard, lingual conso- 
nant concluding the preceding word — 
as ‘anythin-gelse’ or ‘kelse,’ for ‘any 
thing else.’ 

It happened that the only paper then 
published in the two new colonies was 
owned by Americans. In characteristic 
American, though very un-English style, 
it chanced that one of the proprietors and 
printers of this sheet was also its editor. 
It being published at the only printing- 
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office in the Colonies, its conductors 
necessarily obtained the government 
printing. This included the printing of 
the court, over which the judge above 
named presided. Asa good deal of diffi- 
culty had occurred in promptly collect- 
ing the bills for this printing, through 
the red tape regulations of the various 
government departments, the newspaper 
publisher sent the bills for the court 
printing direct to the judge, trusting to 
his good-nature to rectify any mistake 
thus made, as had frequently been done 
by other officials. But this the colonial 
Dogberry chose to construe into an in- 
sult, and summoning the printer-editor 
before him, gave him a severe rebuke 
for his neglect of official etiquette, dilat- 
ing largely and forcibly on necessary 
class distinctions. The printer took the 
rebuke very coolly, but of course de- 
clined any further social or business in- 
tercourse with the judge. Some months 
afterwards, when a trip into the mining 
region had opened the judge's eyes to 
the peculiarities of California existence, 
and the absurdity of attempting to carry 
out insular prejudices at so great a dis- 
tance from their source, he became de- 
sirous, for important purposes, of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the editor of the 
journal, at the office of which the gov- 
ernment printing was done, and was 
horror-stricken to find that in the per- 
son of the tradesman whom he had re- 
primanded, he had insulted the ed/tor in 
question. One would suppose that 
newspaper accounts of Australian life 
would have given these officials some 
hints of what they might expect in their 
North-west American colonies. But of 
all slow-learning animals, the official 
Englishman is the slowest. Impenctra- 
bility to new ideas, and obstinate reten- 
tion of antiquated practices and preju- 
dices, are invariable characteristics of 
the bona-fide Briton in authority. It 
was also amusing, in the same neigh- 
borhood above mentioned, to see the 
smothered wrath of some of the newly- 
arrived cockneys at the humorous imi- 
tations and ridiculings of their costumes 
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and customs by the Californians; but 
as the latter were in the majority, few 
quarrels ensued. 

Too much has been made of the he- 
roes of events which have attained a 
wide notoriety. The fight between 
Heenan and Sayers is doubtless not 
without its parallels in the chronicles of 
Fistiana. Yet because a few interested 
parties chose to denominate it a battle 
‘for the championship of England and 
America,’ the announcement of its re- 
sult kindled a blaze of excitement from 
Cornhill to California. Grave old gen- 
tlemen, who knew not the distinction 
between fistic fair and foul, eagerly dis- 
bursed silver to the peripatetic peddlers 
of the sheets bearing the coveted news, 
and opened the papers with trembling 
hands for perusal as they paced the 
streets. Young girls, whose definition 
of the’ term ‘counter’ had previously 
been limited to those creations of the 
carpenter upon which tradesmen dis- 
played to their view the ribbons and 
other fabrics that are so essential to the 
costume and contentment of their sex, 
now learned that it also means an ex- 
change of simultaneous actions, in which 
both parties may be damaged by the 
barter. In fact, everybody was agog to 
hear the result and details of the creat 
fight, which was not also a ‘ good fight.’ 

Now, it is seldom that one of these 
heroes of exceptional circumstances is 
great in any other than the fortunate 
conjuncture that first gives his name to 
fame. When Com. Ingraham’s name 
again blossomed into print after the 
Koszta affair, it was as a ridiculous mus 
in the service of Secessia. Ditto Paul 
Morphy. Who has heard of * Alvarado 
Hunter’ since that mighty Hunter be- 
came the hunted of naval courts-mar- 
tial? Who ever expects to hear any- 
thing greater of Mons. Berger than that 
he can make a billiard-ball bounce into 
and out of a hat with one blow of his 
cue, and execute kindred cue-strokes 
with equally astounding effect? Does 
even the most enthusiastic admirer of 
‘Tommy ’ cherish the hope that the Ja- 
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panese manikin will ever inscribe his 
name on the ‘ proudest page’ of Mongo- 
lian history ? And if ‘Tommy’ do so, 
where is the Caucasian that will read 
the record? Who has ever heard of the 
‘noble sailor Jerome,’ save as the reci- 
pient of charity, since the blaze of glory 
went out that flared in his behalf a dozen 
or more years since? The only heroes 
to whom Fame is constant, are those by 
whom opportunity is made. Those who 
are made by opportunity she coquets 
with and abandons. ‘Too much was 
wont to be made of those who had their 
portraits taken. And even now, despite 
the unmythological truthfulness of Apol- 
lo as an artist, photographs are flattered 
almost as grossly as pictures made by 
hands once were. But something is 
made of the semblances of sun-subjects 
that never fell to the lot of subjects of 
portrait-painting. The readiness with 
which photographs can be duplicated 
( ‘printed,’ I believe, is the technical 
term) enables the operator to keep on 
hand copies, more or less numerous, of 
all the pictures taken. And I have 
heard it whispered that some of the pret- 
tiest subjects become articles of mer- 
chandise for the million, and go abroad 
in a wanton and indiscriminate manner, 
not at all characteristic of the originals. 
Little did you think, Alphonso, when, 
after six weeks’ persuasion, you succeed- 
ed in prevailing upon the fair Ophelia to 
grant your prayer and proceed to O’Gra- 
dy’s gallery, there to have her counte- 
nance caressed by Apollo’s burning 
glances, till a new Ophelia is born of a 
coup-de-soleil upon plate or card-board, 
that this victory would also place in the 
hands of Brown, Jones and Robinson 
fac-similes of that master-piece of art and 
nature, which you press to your lips at 
morn and eye, and which is next to your 
heart through night and day. And I 
can pardon the wrath which prompted 
you, when young Fitznoodle showed you 
the counterfeit presentment of the adored 
one at the door of the gallery, side by 
side with the portraits of ‘ pretty waiter- 
girls,’ men about town, and that mem- 
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ber of the aristocracy whom Dickens 
denominates ‘the Lord Nozoo,’ I say, I 
can pardon the feeling which sent your 
fist through the glass covering those 
treasures, and your engaging in single 
combat with the owner thereof when he 
interfered with the progress of your 
iconoclastic sport. 

Too much has been made of handsome 
people of both sexes. The noblest, 
kindliest-looking man I ever saw was at 
that time in the permanent occupancy 
of apartments in the State Hotel at Sing- 
Sing. Still more fallacious than regu- 
larity of feature as an evidence of char- 
acter or disposition, is beauty of expres- 
sion; for the former is in some degree 
the work of nature, while the latter may 
be wholly resultant from the perfection 
of art. As an illustration, I may say in 
the style of the historians: ‘Compare 
the French women, passim.’ Yet bio- 
graphers notoriously seek to make the 
most of the physical possessions of their 
victims. Ifa subject is tall and lanky, 
he is recorded as of ‘commanding pres- 
ence,’ ‘his towering form rose above 
those by whom he was surrounded, like 
some tall pine,’ etc., ad nauseam. And 
if the person thus described has also a 
large, well-opened clear eye, it is de- 
scribed as ‘flashing with passion,’ or 
‘beaming with mirth,’ whereas the pro- 
cess thus described is nothing more nor 
less, when executed by dull or watery 
optics, than is described in vulgar phrase 
as ‘winkin’ an’ blinkin’.’ And all fa- 
mous women who are not positively 
‘ugly,’ (I use the word in its sectional 
sense, as the reverse of handsome,) are 
always represented as beautiful by the 
chroniclers. I even remember a rashly 
good-natured reporter who, some years 
ago, encouraged thereto by the tradi- 
tional impunity with which similar fic- 
tions had been perpetrated, spoke of 
Miss Bremer, on his first view of that 
lady, as ‘a beautiful and gifted female,’ 
and doubtless was ready to do the same 
for Ida Pfeiffer, had opportunity offered. 

Too much ,.has been made of people 
who ‘have a place for everything,’ and 
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who invariably ‘ put everything in its 
place.’ Now, although we are assured 
upon high authority that ‘order is hea- 
ven’s first law,’ we know not how that 
information was derived, and even if its 
truth be admitted, its fitness as a rule 
for every-day earthly guidance is not 
thereby established. And of all domes- 
tic nuisances none can be greater than 
the conduct of those parties who are 
orderly in behalf of other people — who 
take it upon themselves to remedy the 
shortcomings in orderliness of their 
neighbors. I once had a landlady of 
this class, and I remember the crowning 
act of tidiness on her part which made 
us henceforward strangers, and sent me 
forth a wanderer among city boarding- 


houses. The day of its occurrence was 
rainy. I, in a great hurry to keep an 


important engagement, whose hour was 
at hand, was diligently making search 
for my umbrella, whose locality baffled 
my hunt, though my endeavors included 
all possible receptacles indicated by my 
imagination as its place of refuge. The 
chambermaid, whose co-operation I had 
secured by a financial ceremony in her 
behalf, at last recollected that the day 
before Mrs. Tidy (the landlady) had 
given my room a ‘ setting to rights,’ and 
the servant summoned that female to 
assist in the search. ‘Dear me! Mr. 
Whittlestick,’ panted the matron, wheez- 
ing from the exertion of elevating her 
pursy person from the basement to the 
third story, ‘is it your umbrella you are 
looking for? Why, I found it lying 
around your room yesterday, and I[ put 
it in the bottom drawer of your bureau. 
I always have a place for everything, 
and everything in its place.’ In the de- 
signated locality, on inspection, the lost 
was found. The result was expletive 
eloquence on the part of the superscri- 
ber, which occasioned the separation 
aforementioned. I have heard that for a 
season after our combat the lady was wont 
to express herself somewhat in this wise 
touching the departed: ‘ Poor Mr. Whit- 
tlestick ! I don’t know what he wil/ do, 
with nobody to set his things to rights. 
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I guess he has longed for my care many 
a time.’ 

Too much has been made of people 
with a pleasing address. Although it is 
undoubtedly true in one sense that ‘man- 
ners make the man,’ it is much more 
extendedly true that man makes the 
manners by which he is subsequently 
to be ‘made.’ And although one never 
hears of an accomplished swindler’s ex- 
ploits unaccompanied with the state- 
ment that he was of polished bearing ; 
manners are as mighty in this day of 
newspapers and ‘personal’ paragraphs, 
as under the rule of the earlier French 
Bourbons. If this over-appreciation is 
current among men, it is still more char- 
acteristic of men’s estimate of women, 
to which is owing the greater enthusi- 
asm and success in the attainment of 
pleasing manners manifested by the fair 
sex. Really great or good men are 
rarely popular, because they cannot sa- 
crifice sincerity to success in acquiring 
the accomplishment of manners. And 
I have noted that in all communities 
where manners are at a premium, mor- 
als are at a discount. So much is gained 
by seeming, that the necessity for being 
ceases to press upon general attention. 
I have no doubt that the same French- 
man who is mentioned in ‘ Parisian 
Sights’ as apologizing to a foreigner for 
an imprecation born of the crushing of 
his toe by the heel of the person impre- 
cated, before the latter could frame his 
excuses for his awkwardness, would 
have been perfectly ready to join in any 
plan for fleecing that clumsy stranger, to 
co-operation in which he might be in- 
vited. And unless there be a moral 
hypnotism by which artificial politeness 
may be made to act in a reverse manner, 
and produce the sentiment counterfeited 
by its action, exterior manners cannot 
be said to have any morally beneficial 
effect. 

On looking over the foregoing para- 
graph, I find I have used a term which 
even the dictionary does not satisfac- 
torily explain to those to whom the 
word is a stranger. Recent scientific 
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experiments in Europe have demon- 
strated the fact that, by using the eyes 
at a certain upward angle for a consider- 
able time, a trance is induced. During 
the continuance of the cataleptic state, 
if the limbs of the patient be moved by 
another in the gestures indicative of 
passion or emotion, the effect on the pa- 
tient is to create the passion, etc., or 
emotional feelings of which those ges- 
tures are the indication. I trust that 
with this explanation hypnotism be- 
comes a term no longer ‘caviare to the 
general’ of my readers. 

Too much has been made of silent 
The tongue is truly character- 
ized as an unruly member, yet its qui- 
escence, when attained, is not always 
attributable to good government. And 
although it would seem that length of 
intervals between utterances should in- 
sure an improved quality of remarks, I 
have not unfrequently found, under the 
froth of rapid talking, ideas such as Pro- 
fessor Slowtongue could not evolve from 
his dull brain were he to prepare for the 
endeavor by acentury ofsilence. To say 


men. 
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nothing is an application of Fabian tac- 
tics often as successfully employed by 
men in position, as is doing nothing by 
those from whom action is expected. 
Do I remember that several paragraphs 
ago I depreciated the talking faculty ? 
My friend, it is quite likely that one who 
both writes and reads an opinion is as 
competent a judge of its consistency as 
one whose consideration of it is contain- 
ed ina mere perusal. Having crushed 
you thus, I calmly resume my work. 
It is not even probable that periods of 
silence are peculiarly periods of thought. 
There are occasions when the brain-crop 
of a minute is better in quality and 
greater in quantity than the growth 
of an hour. And these junctures are 
very frequently periods of the most 
lively social intercourse, where the stim- 
ulus of resistance, of which I have before 
spoken, comes into play, and brings into 
its company other stimuli of equal power 


-and like influence. 


Too much has been made of Mason 
and Slidell. Verb. sat. Reguiescant in 
pace. 


LITERARY, ART, AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


From the great tragedy in which the 
nation is engaged, people seem to find 
relief in turning to contemplate the great 
tragedies of the dramatists; and the two 
Epwiys, at the two Gardens, have con- 
sequently reaped a plentiful harvest of 
dollars and spectators during the last 
few weeks. Nor has the taste for com- 
edy declined. 

Those of the metropolitan theatres 
which have let tragedy alone have been 
doing a thriving business, notwithstand- 
ing that the pieces they have produced 
were cither already familiar to the pub- 
lic, or translations of less than ordinary 
merit from the French. Theatrical man- 
agers have, however, a poor opinion of 
the public taste, and they seek to grati- 


fy it accordingly; and often with the 
worst and cheapest pabulum they can 
manufacture. They have no desire to 
elevate the character of the stage: all 
that they seek is their own profit, and, 
in practice at least, they would seem to 
favor the degradation of the dramatic 
art. 

Impresario Utiman has sold his pri- 
me donne, and given place to /mpresa- 
rio Grav, and once more we have opera 
within the walls of the Academy of 
Music. U.uman returns disconsolate to 
the land of his fathers, and shrugs his 
shoulders whenever opera in America is 
mentioned. At our present writing we 
have not heard all of the new singing- 
birds imported by the latter, but rumor, 
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as a matter of course, speaks warmly in 
their praise. Those interested have en- 
deavored to arouse a special curiosity 
with regard to Madame Ginevra GuER- 
RABELLA, who has already achieved suc- 
cess in both English and Italian opera 
in London, and who is an American and 
the daughter of a citizen of New-York, 
as well as the heroine of numerous ad- 
ventures. Her great ré/e is ‘ Violetta’ 
in ‘La Traviata,’ but she has also ap- 
peared to equal advantage as ‘ Leonora’ 
in ‘Il Trovatore.’ Madame Lorint, once 
known to concert-goers in New-York as 
VirciniA Waitin, another native prima 
donna, will appear as ‘ Norma’ and ‘ Lu- 
crezia’ before returning to Milan, where 
she has a winter engagement. Mlle. 
CorpieEr is to sing the principal réle in 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Dinorah,’ (‘Le Pardon de 
Ploermel,’) and Mlle. Morensi, a new 
contralto of American birth, from the 
Havana, has appeared. In addition to 
these, Miss Ke.ioce will sustain the so- 
prano 7é/e in the ‘ Sicilian Vespers,’ and 
another opera, and Mile. Cartotra Patri 
will make her rentrée in a new part. Miss 
Fanny Stockton will be the seconda 
donna of the troupe; and we have 
Bricnout, Sustnt, Amopio, MAccAFERRI, 
and Wu.tam Castie, who will make 
his operatic débat as ‘Ernani,’ among 
the male members of the combination, 
which, under the judicious management 
of Mr. Grav, promises a season of suc- 
cess. Hitherto this manager’s too strict 
regard for economy has resulted in 
wretched choruses and several other 
minor drawbacks to success. But now 
that he has a great variety of talent at 
his disposal, and the Academy on un- 
usually favorable terms, his pocket will 
doubtless enable him to consult his 
wishes more than formerly. 

If we turn to the theatres, we find 
that Epwin Boor has been enjoying 
uninterrupted success at the Winter 
Garden in various r6les — ‘ Richelieu’ — 
in which he never, perhaps, appeared to 
greater advantage — ‘ Romeo,’ ‘Shylock,’ 
‘Hamlet,’ ‘ Richard the Third,’ ‘ Sir 
Edward Mortimer,’ and ‘Claude Mel- 
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notte.’ After the middle of November 
tragedy will give place to very light 
comedy at the Winter Garden, and that 
rollicking Irishman, Mr. Barney W1:- 
LiaAMs will exhibit himself in 
phases of his native character. 

At Wallack’s, the new comedy from 
the French, ‘Bosom Friends,’ without 
any merit of its own, but by excellent 
stage effects and clever acting, and a 
judicious system of sandwiching it be- 
tween standard plays, has been made 
bearable ; and the same may be said of 
avery free translation from the same 
language, called ‘No Rest for the Wick- 
ed’—a good title, but somewhat of a 
misnomer — which was produced at 
Laura Keene’s. 

Epwiy Forrest has been playing with 
undiminished success at Niblo’s Garden, 
and latterly alternately with Marinpa 
Heron, whose rendition of ‘Camille’ 
has lost none of that power and beauty, 
that rare reality and almost wonderful 
fascination, which excited the public to 
enthusiasm on her first appearance in 
the character. She has recently suffered 
the loss of her child, and had withdrawn 
herself from the public eye since her 
last appearance at Winter Garden, but 
this seclusion seems to have prepared 
her for, if possible, new triumphs of 
histrionic art, in a part which it has 
been well said she not only acts, but 
lives and feels. 

We are glad to hear that, under the 
management of Cart Anscuutz, the Ger- 
man Opera has been attended with con- 
siderable success this season. 

GoTTscHaLk, after a second series of 
concerts at Irving Hall, between which 
he visited Boston and other places, has 
undertaken another provincial tour, ac- 
companied by Cartotta Patri. His ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia called forth all 
the terms of panegyric in the repertoire 
of the critics. 

In the world of American art the pros- 
pect is rapidly brightening, notwithstand- 
ing that in the midst of war the arts 
generally fall into neglect. 
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ists, like Ornexto, found their occupa- 
tion gone. ‘They received no orders for 
new pictures, and orders already given 
were in many instances countermanded. 
There was no sale for such superfluities 
during the period of dull stagnation that 
followed. But since the suspension of 
specie payments, and the enormous is- 
sues of Government paper, with which 
the country has been flooded, followed 
by the advent of the contract-aristocra- 
cy, there has been a gradual improve- 
ment in the demand, not only for paint- 
ings, but costly ornaments of all kinds. 
A paper currency is always conducive 
to extravagant expenditure, and to a rise 
in prices proportionate to its deprecia- 
tion in value below the true standard of 
gold. Artists are therefore again busy 
in their studios, executing the orders of 
men who, for the most part, have sud- 
denly become rich upon shoddy and the 
The number of people 
who have made fortunes by the war is 
immense, and wealth has changed hands 
toa surprising extent. Not only contract- 
ors but Wall-street and mercantile specu- 
lators have become suddenly rich; and 
as their wealth is entirely in paper, they 
have not that disposition to hoard it 
which often accompanies the possession 
of hard cash. There is one great ad- 
vantage accruing from these people be- 
coming patrons of art—namely, that 
the money they expend in this way goes 
to benefit a very deserving class of the 
community, who have to live by their 
art just as their patrons live by their 
wits; and therefore we are glad that 
shoddy and the war-aristocracy are do- 
ing some little good to balance a great 
deal of national harm. 

The fall book-trade sale, which was 
held at the rooms of G. A. Leavitt anp 
Company in New-York, during the third 
week of October, was unexpectedly suc- 
cessful; the secret of it being, doubtless, 
the rise, and still greater prospective 
rise, in the price of paper, which must 
result in publishers either raising their 
prices to the public or the trade. The 
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following interesting bit of local history 
we extract as apropos to the occasion : 

‘The first trade-sale in this city was 
held at the old Tontine Coffee-House, 
about the year 1805. Marrnew Carey 
and other leading publishers of the day 
had borrowed money on the security of 
some of their surplus stock, and not be- 
ing able to meet their obligations on ma- 
turity, had the books sold at auction by 
one Ropert McMenamy. The trade were 
invited by circular to be present, and 
some actually came. After the sale there 
was a dinner, at which there was much 
wine-drinking and speech-making, and 
the auctioneer received his notes from 
the buyers. It is said that not more 
than half of them were ever paid, and 
the unlucky auctioneer was forced to fail. 
At intervals until 1826 similar book-auc- 
tions were held, but in that year P. W. 
Jounson held the first formal trade-sale 
in this city, in a house which stood on 
the site of the present United States 
Hotel in Fulton-street, fronting the ferry. 
The whole catalogue was printed on a 
sheet of letter-paper, and the sale lasted 
from ten A.M. until six P.M. 

‘ Jonnson held his trade-sales for three 
or four years subsequently at the old 
Panorama Sales-Rooms, No. 157 Broad- 
way. ‘The rival house of Wicarns Anp 
PEARSON were doing business at No. 169 
Broadway, and held a trade-sale, the 
catalogue of which was printed on an 
imperial folio sheet, folded in 12mo. 
But Jonnson failed and was succeeded 
by Joun Doyte, and the rival concern 
followed suit, and the new house of 
PEARSON AND GurtLEY hung out their 
sign. Doyte had a short reign and was 
succeeded by Peastey anp CowPpeEr- 
THWAITE. At about the same time G. 
W. Lorp was holding trade-sales on his 
own account; so that there were actu- 
ally three concerns in the field at once. 
In the spring of 1832 came the cholera, 
and with its panic a crash among the 
auctioneers. All three houses failed, but 
in September of that year J. E. Coonry 
held a trade-sale, which he repeated an- 
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nua!ly in his own name until 1838, when 
he retired, and placed the business in 
the hands of his clerks, who formed a 
copartnership under the style of Bangs, 
Ricwarps AND Piatt. Mr. Cootzy went 
to Europe for several years, but in 1847 
formed the house of Cootry, KeEse anp 
Hitt, with which he remained until 1850, 
when he retired from business altogether. 
Two trade-sales were held simultaneous- 
ly in the city from 1847 to 1855, when 
trouble arose among the trade with re- 
ference to the practice of duplicating 
lots over and above the amount offered 
in the catalogue. Banas anp Company 
were then the official auctioneers, but 
the controversy waxed so warm between 
Harrer and other leading publishers 
that the American Publishers’ Associa- 
tion was formed, the new house of Geo. 
A. Leavitt AnD Company was organized, 
(the principal partner in which was a 
son-in-law of Mr. Coo.ry’s,) and Banes 
AND ComPANy were deserted by all ex- 
cept Messrs. Harpers and a few others. 
The result was that the Harpers sold 
about sixty thousand dollars of their 
own publications at Banes’s sale, while 
the young house was flooded with busi- 
ness. In the spring and fall of 1856 
they are said to have sold nearly four 
million three hundred thousand dollars 
worth of books, which is probably the 
best year’s business ever done.’ 

The Librarian of the New-York His- 
torical Society, Mr. G. H. Moors, is pre- 
paring a compilation of the ‘Statutes at 
Large of New-York from 1664 to 1691’ 
—fragments only of which are now ac- 
cessible to students of law and history. 
Nearly the whole body of laws of the 
first twenty-six years of the British gov- 
ernment of New-York exists in scattered 
and perishing manuscripts. To these 
documents Mr. Moore proposes to add 
a historical introduction and notes, and 
biographical notices of the English gov- 
ernors of the State. 

An English translation of Victor 
Huco’s ‘Les Misérables’ has at length 
been published in three volumes by 
Hurst aND Buackettr, London. Speak- 
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ing of this work, an eminent English re- 
viewer has said: ‘‘Les Misérables’ is 
one of those rare works which have a 
strong personal interest in addition to 
their intrinsic importance. It is not 
merely the work of a truly great man, 
but it is his great and favorite work — 
the fruit of years of thought and labor. 
Vicror Hveo is almost the only French 
imaginative writer of the present century 
who is entitled to be considered as a man 
of genius. He has wonderful poetical 
power, and he has the faculty, which 
hardly any other French novelist pos- 
sesses, of drawing beautiful as well as 
striking pictures. Another feature, for 
which Victor Hvuco’s book deserves high 
praise, is its perfect purity. Any one 
who reads the Brete and ‘ Shakspeare’ 
may read ‘ Les Misérables.’ The story 
is admirable, and is put together with 
unsurpassable art, care, life, and simpli- 
city. Some of the characters are drawn 
with consummate skill.’ 

Among the literary announcements of 
new books put forth by Mr. Beytiey, 
we note another novel from the pen of 
Mrs. Henry Woop, author of ‘East 
Lynne,’ entitled, ‘Mrs. Halliburton’s 
Troubles,’ to be published in three vol- 
umes; also ‘ African Hunting from Na- 
tal to Zambesi,’ 1852 to 1860, by Wiz- 
LIAM Cartes Baupwin, F.G.S.; and 
‘The Narrative of a Successful Explora- 
tion through the Interior of Australia, 
from Melbourne to the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria,’ from the journals of Wii 
Jonun Witts. Hurst anp Biackert an- 
nounce ‘ English Women of Letters,’ by 
JuLIA KAVANAGH, in two volumes. 

EmiLe pe Grrarpin.—This Napo.eon 
of the French press, it is supposed, came 
into the world between the years 1802 
and 1806. He is a serious, sombre, and 
mysterious personage, with an eye like 
a black diamond that dazzles every one 
who looks at it. He never smiles, and 
he wears glasses that you may not see 
his eyes. He is of medium size, with 
small feet and hands, and is very elegant 
in his dress and demeanor, indeed you 
may know that noble blood courses 
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through his veins. He was christened 
with the name of Emme DeLamortue. 
His father was a count, and his mother 
a noble lady. But here is the story 
ef his birth. The French governor of 
Guiana, fearing the tropical climate of 
America, left his young and pretty wife 
to amuse herself in Paris. 

It may be guessed what were some of 
her amusements, when we are told that 
she had to conceal the birth of a child, 
before her husband’s return. The lady’s 
maid, named DeLamorne, claimed the 
ehild’s maternity, and thus protected her 
mistress with the mantle of her own 
ragged reputation. This obscurity of 
GinaRpDIN’s origin gave him much trou- 
ble in after years. People gave him six 
different mothers; among them was 
ApELAIDE, sister of Lovurs Purmippe. 
We have often heard of a child having 
several fathers, but the idea of many 
mothers was invented for this particular 
occasion! Mr. Cyorset and his wife, an 
honest couple living on the Boulevard 
des Invalides, took charge of ten noble 
children, and the young EmILe was 
brought up in this aristocratic nursery. 

Sometimes a beautiful lady would 
drive up in a carriage lined with rose 
satin, kiss the baby-boy, empty guld into 
the hands of the nurses, and drive away ; 
at other times, a young colonel with fierce 
moustaches, daring eye, and command- 
ing tone, would drive up in his tilbury to 
see the baby. After three or four years, 
the colonel had been promoted to gen- 
eral, and came less frequently to visit 
his son; the Jady had ceased her visits 
for some time. CHorseL was walking 
one day in the park of Saint Cloud, and 
saw his general pass, in company with 
the Emperor. His wife made another 
discovery about the same time: she saw 
the portrait of the lady who used to visit 
her protegé, and found she was the wife 
of an ex-governor of Guiana, then royal 
‘counsellor in Paris. A separation had 
taken place. (This portrait was sold in 
1847 for thirty-five thousand frances.) 
After this discovery the CnoiseLs used 
to call the boy the little baron. It was 
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thought his father intended to remain 
single that he might acknowledge the 
child; but Napotreon, who had a hand 
in everything, compelled him to take a 
wife. Ina few days after the general’s 
marriage, a small estate in trust was 
settled on the child, now eight years 
old, he was taken away from the CuoIsEL 
nursery, and put in charge of an old 
soldier. At the age of fourteen, his 
health was so delicate that he was sent 
into Normandy to rusticate ; here he soon 
recovered his strength, to the sad ne- 
glect of his education. At eighteen, he re- 
turned to Paris. His first visit was to 
Madame CuotseEt, and from her he learned 
the circumstances of his birth. He then 
lodged in the Champs Elysées, near the 
elegant villa he owns at present. This 
was in 1824. He used to go to the 
Palais Royal every morning to read the 
news, and listen to the conversations of 
Henri Latovucne, Avexis DumMexvtit, 
ALPHONSE RaBBeE, Latour-Mezeray, Kv- 
GENE MonGLave, and Maurice A.noy. 
Hearing them speak of their works, first 
gave him the idea of writing semething 
for publication. He had no difficulty in 
making their acquaintance ; and in a few 
months he presented the manuscript of 
‘Emile’ for their inspection. LaroucHE 
and ALHoy were the only ones who gave 
him encouragement: they corrected the 
manuscript and tried to get it published, 
but nobody would undertake it. Gr- 
RARDIN became desperate : he found the 
address of his putative father in the 
‘Court Almanach,’ and wrote him a let- 
ter ; the answer was an appointment toa 
clerkship in the ministerial department. 
The ambitious youth now thought his 
fortune made! He dressed in the ex- 
treme of fashion, and visited aristocratic 
society. Not long after he was thrown 
out of employment by the resignation of 
the minister. He had just attained his 
majority ; he sold his property for eigh- 
teen thousand francs, and went into the 
banking-house of Grorrry, to learn 
something about exchange and business 
generally. He invested his whole for- 
tune in some speculation which failed : 
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He wished to hide his 
poverty in the army, but he was rejected 
as having a too delicate constitution. 
He next assumed publicly and boldly the 
name of GIRARDIN. 


he was ruined. 


This was the true 
secret of his subsequent success. From 
that day obstacles vanished from before 
him: three booksellers disputed for the 
publication of his books. His first posi- 
tion, after the usurpation of the noble 
name, was as Inspector of Fine Arts. 
Soon after this he began the ‘ Voleur,’ a 
weekly paper containing the best ro- 
mances of the day, for country circula- 
tion. About this paper he fought a 
duel, and was wounded in the shoulder. 
He had also fought a duel, previous to 
the year 1825, with his half-brother, a 
legitimate son of Madame D——, his 
mother. The cause of it is not known. 
His next paper was called ‘La Mode,’ 
his interest in which he sold at auction. 
He then established ‘The Journal of 
Useful Sciences,’ at four franes per year; 
in fine, Grrarprn was the first to make 
newspapers cheap and within the reach 
of everybody. 

All the distinguished single men of 
Paris were now at the feet of a magnifi- 
cent lady, whose talents, if possible, ex- 
celled her beauty. As skilled in poetry 
as Sappno, as eloquent in prose as Scv- 
per!, Miss Detpuine Gay was politely 
called the Tenth Muse. 
lucky enough to please her, and Det- 
PHINE consented to wife. 
His next great undertaking was the es- 
tablishment of the Coetbo Agricultural 
Institute. In September, 1833, he be- 
gan the ‘ Musée des Familles.’ In 1834, 
he published the ‘ Almanach de France.’ 
Girarpin was the first to make use of 


GIRARDIN was 


become his 


and was, in 
consequence, familiarly called the notice- 
In 1834, he was first elected to 
the Legislature ; and the next year his 
third duel occurred with DeGcouve DE 
Nuncgves. They drew lots for the first 
fire. Dercovve missed, and GIRARDIN 
fired his pistol in the air. The speci- 
men number of the ‘ Presse’ appeared 
on the first of July, 1836. GrrarpIN 
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was already a millionaire, and could af- 
announced a 
daily paper larger than any in circula- 
tion, at half-price. 


ford to speculate; so he 


The plan was suc- 
cessful; and the ‘Presse’ numbered its 
subscribers by thousands. The conse- 
quence of this was a duel between Ar- 
MAND Carret and Ewiie pe Grirarpin, 
in which the former lost his life. We 
extract an account of this unfortunate 
affair from the columns of the ‘ Nation- 
al,’ of that date: ‘The affair could not 
be arranged by friends. As the chal- 
lenged party, Carren had the choice of 
weapons and the place — pistols in the 
Bois de Vincennes. The principals were 
to be placed forty paces apart, with the 
privilege of advancing ten steps each. 
The report of the pistols was nearly 
simultaneous. GrRARDIN was struck in 
the thigh, and Carre in the groin. Car- 
REL was taken to the house of Perra, in 
Saint-Maudé, where he expired in a few 
hours. <A few minutes before he died, 
he said: ‘ Take me straight to the grave ; 
[ do not wish to be taken to the church ; 
and I want no priests about me.’’ 

This murder was a public disaster, 
All Paris attended his funeral. Guzzor, 
while minister, offered Monsieur Grrar- 
DIN one million of franes for his paper, 
‘La Presse.’ 

Emre PaGés was one of the editors 
of the ‘ Ave,’ and GrrarpIn remarked in 
an editorial: ‘I am not astonished to 
see the ‘Age’ attack the administration, 
since one of its editors is a regicide.’ 
For this Paces challenged Grrarpry ; 
he refused to fight, and on the following 
night Pacés slapped him in the face, in 
presence of his wife, at the opera. 

GIRARDIN professes a contempt for 
sentimental literature, not connected 
with politics. He never reads the ro- 
mantic trash, inserted at the bottom of 
his paper; if it is handed in by a man 
whose reputation is already established 
in that line, the piece is accepted. If a 
young author of promise complains that 
the ‘Presse’ will not publish his pro- 
ductions, GrrarpIn exclaims: ‘I have 
not time to read the stuff; if Dumas or 
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Sve write, the public take it for granted 
the novel is good, and it takes.’ One 
day, AnTeNoR JoLy, a romance-broker, 
brought him ‘The Confessions of Mar- 
ion Delorme’—‘’Tis a good title; tell 
Demas to sign it, and I take it.’ This 
literary trade, depriving a young author 
of his honors, is the invention of Emme 
pE GrrarpiIn. Dumas kept the grand 
establishment, and won all the honors. 
How we pity those poor fellows — Av- 
Gcuste Magvuet, Paut Mevrice, Fioren- 
tino, and Hippo.ite Aveer, who had to 
pass through this hard ordeal, in their 
struggle for fame! A short time after 
the Revolution of February, 1848, ALex- 
ANDER Wert sent three letters to the 
‘Presse,’ for publication. Two were in- 
serted, but the third was not. WEILL 
came to inquire the reason; GIRARDIN 
replied: ‘Your letters were read with 
avidity ; in my own paper J must be 
You have talents; go and pub- 
lish elsewhere!’ Wer. had no reply 
to make to such selfishness. GrIRARDIN 
must be pardoned for his singular na- 
ture; having no one to care for him, in 
his tender years, none to love him, he 
loves himself, and takes good care of his 
uwn concerns ; and the abuse he has re- 
ceived only makes him more egotistical, 
and increases his hate for society. The 
world is his enemy; and as he has no 
conscience, he neither believes in friend- 
ship nor benevolence. His great aspi- 
ration has been for the ministry. He 
sought it in vain from Louis Par.ippr ; 
he expected it from the President of the 
Republic, and he hopes to get it from 
the Emperor, but he never will get it — 
his ambition must perish ungratified. 
His wife too is ambitious; she does all 
in her power to help him; she believes 
in him as she believes in Gop; he has 
become her idol. She defends him like 
ilo aness; her pen becomes a poisoned 
poignard, which she plunges, with all a 
woman's vengeance, into the enemy’s 
heart. Who does not remember her 
verses against General Cavaienac? 
Madame Grrarpry’s parlors receive the 
élite of Paris; and Baron Roruscuip 
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and Princess Matuiipe Demiporr are her 

frequent guests. It was in her house 

that Prerre Dupont first sung his cele- 

brated song, ‘Les Beoeufs.’ Dumas, 

when not in Brussels, is the first to en- 

ter, and the last to leave, the soirées of 

De._puine Gay, now Madame pe Grrar- 

pIN. He talks like a hurricane. When 

the author of the ‘ Mousquetaires’ has 
paused, Mery begins one of his witty 

stories. One night he proved positively 

that LAMARTINE had got up the Revolu- 

tion for a.pair of boots! The husband 

seldom shows himself in these reiinions ; 
if he comes in, it is only for a few mo- 

ments ; and then he stands in the cor- 
ner, like a pouting child. He has the 
same contempt for sprightly conversa- 
tion that he has for light literature. The 
most conspicuous curiosity in his office 
is the bust of Ropespierre. How much 
the two men resemble each other! He 
gets up at four, and works till nine ; 
then he breakfasts on a beefsteak and a 
cup of tea. After breakfast he reads 

his correspondence, and receives visits. 
He is seldom or never amiable; and if 
he seems in a good humor, it is from 
some selfish motive. If you do hima 
service, he does not thank you — grati- 
tude is an emotion unknown to him. 
He is never excited; he is as insensible 
to praise as he is to blame. His great- 
est anger is shown by a slight tremor of 
the lips, and flashes of fury from his 
deep black eyes. "He wears no beard, 
and always shaves himself, for fear some 
barber may cut his throat. He only 
looks at the political articles in the pa- 
pers, to see if he is mentioned; no mat- 
ter what they say about him, so that he 
is noticed he is satisfied. He replies oc- 
casionally to the attacks, just to keep 
his name before the public. About 
noon, his carriage is at the door, and 
he takes a drive. Nobody knows where 
he goes; he is never seen in the most 
frequented promenades ; yet he learns 
every thing that is said, and every thing 
that takes place! He must have the 
talisman of some fairy, that renders him 
invisible! He has made by the ‘ Presse’ 
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two hundred and ninety thousand francs. 
Recently he has made large sums by 
stock speculations. He has long since 
made amends for the first eighteen thou- 
sand francs he lost at the Bourse, when 
a boy. Society has been a stepmother 
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Tue Lire or Epwarp Irvrye, Minister of the 
National Scotch Church, London. Lllustra- 
ted by his Journals and Correspondence. 
By Mrs. Otrenant. Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers. 


We are glad that this book has been 
written. It is a fitting tribute to the 
memory of a good and great, but ill- 
used man. In 1792, in the town of An- 
nan, in Scotland, the subject of the 
present volume was born, of humble 
parentage. At thirteen, Irvine, in com- 
pany with an elder brother, began his 
studies at the Edinburgh University, 
with the intention of qualifying for the 
National Church of Scotland ; and when 
just seventeen, he took his degree. 
Meanwhile, the two lads, like most of 
the other students of the University, 
had lived in a garret, in a cheap part 
of the old city, following their unassist- 
ed studies — for Edinburgh University 
has no personal shelter to offer, no tutor 
to give out of the class-room, and the 
aspirants for academic honors are left to 
their own dtyices. These are, after a 
certain age, generally self-supporting, 
and a hard, austere life they lead. 

For four or five years after this time, 
Irvine was what is called a partial stu- 
dent of divinity, matriculating regularly, 
and making his appearance at college to 
go through the necessary examinations, 
and deliver the prescribed discourses, 
while, at the same time, he earned the 
means of support by teaching in a pri- 
vate school. He continued a teacher 
till 1815, when he was licensed to preach 
the Gospel, by the Presbytery of Kirk- 
caldy. In 1822, finding no profitable 
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to him, and he hates her; his heart is 
filled with bitterness. People are afraid 
of him. Hence the reason why Mon- 
sieur GIRARDIN has never been Minister, 
and, we may add, never will be. The 
French nation does not believe in him. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


field for his labors in his native coun- 
try, he went to London, with a couple 
of letters of introduction, and a very 
light purse, to preach in a little Presby- 
terian chapel, near Holborn Hill, to 
which he had been elected. The con- 
gregation numbered about fifty on the 
first Sunday he preached there ; but by 
gradual degrees the Caledonian chapel 
began to fill, and before long the build- 
ing was not large enough to contain all 
who flocked to hear the new preacher. 
He became the talk of all London; the 
theme of newspapers and reviews, both 
secular and religious, His commanding 
presence, his surpassing eloquence, his 
extraordinary word-pictures, and bold 
and brilliant flights of imagination, pro- 
voked discussion on all sides, and he 
was praised and censured without limit. 
Ife was called a saint by some, a mount- 
ebank by others, and a great social con- 
troversy arose about Epwarp Irvine. 
Meanwhile, the little chapel overflowed 
with the wealth and fashion of London, 
whenever he preached, and his fame 
spread. He wrote books refuting the 
attacks of his opponents and the press, 
and went on his way with a proud 
feeling of defiance. After the lapse of 
afew years, his congregation built him 
a new and much larger chapel; and here 
he introduced certain innovations in the 
form of public worship, for which he 
was summoned to the bar of the Lon- 
don Presbytery, and after a lengthened 
hearing expelled the Church. This 
was a heavy blow, but his congregation 
still remained faithful to him, and pre- 
pared to build a new tabernacle, to be 
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called the ‘Church of the Irvingites.’ 
In the mean time, he went about preach- 
ing in the open air, and under cover, 
always attracting large crowds with- 
in hearing of his voice. When the 
new church was built, Irvine entered 
upon his duties as pastor there; but 
further innovations, such as allowing 
members of the congregation to in- 
terrupt the service, led to dissensions 
among those who had formerly support- 
ed him unanimously. The trustees ap- 
pealed to the Presbytery that they might 
be allowed to close the doors against 
him ; and the Presbytery, already much 
prejudiced against him, decided in their 
favor. This terminated the brilliant 
course of Epwarp Irvine in London; 
and, deserted by his friends, he return- 
ed to Scotland, where shortly after- 
wards he died, in the forty-second year 
of his age. We have briefly traced the 
outline of the career of one of the most 
remarkable and conscientious men of his 
time ; and we are glad that the task of 
writing a life so eventful has fallen into 
the hands of a writer so just and dis- 
passionate as Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


> 
Ortey Faru. By Antaony Trotiore. Har- 
per and Brothers. 


Attnoven Mr. Trotiore writes with 
a rapidity which would soon exhaust 
the resources of many men, we find no 
falling off from his usual standard of 
excellence, in this his last work. If we 
are not mistaken, it will be considered 
by most readers to be superior in inter- 
est to any of his previous novels. We 
certainly like it better than any of its 
predecessors from the same pen. The 
sketches of professional and family life 
in England contained in it are as true to 
nature as any thing we have ever read, 
and we find naught exaggerated, nor 
naught set down in malice. It is a book 
that, notwithstanding its serial publica- 
tion, will be eagerly devoured by circu- 
lating-library readers in England — and 
Mr. TRo.tiore’s books are the fortune of 
circulating-libraries. He is more valua- 
ble to the library monopolist, Muniz, 
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than Dickens, although he is not rated 
as a novelist of the first class. His first 
novel was a complete failure; and its 
publisher printed ‘by Mr. Trottore’ on 
the title-page, in order to make the name 
look as like ‘Mrs. Trotiope’ as _ possi- 
ble, but that was simply a foolish trick, 
and did the book no good. His next 
two or three works were little more suc- 
cessful than the first. His ‘ Barchester 
Towers’ afterwards brought him into 
notice; and being followed up by ‘ Dr. 
Thorne,’ and ‘The Three Clerks,’ he 
became famous. In ‘Orley Farm’ he 
has advanced still another step in the 
walk of fiction, and we congratulate 
him. 

The plot hinges upon a legal difficulty, 
which Mr. Tro.iope contrives to invest 
with sufficient mystery to prevent the 
reader knowing exactly what it is till he 
has read the book through. In thus 
sustaining interest under circumstances 
of great difficulty, he has accomplished 
what many very clever novelists have 
failed in doing. It would, perhaps, have 
been better if he had omitted to lay 
himself out as a legal reformer in the 
course of his story, for whenever a noy- 
elist has a moral purpose in view, his 
work generally suffers in proportion to 
the enthusiasm with which he urges his 
hobby. 

In order to account for the publication 
of so many works from Mr. TRroLLope’s 
pen, in so short a space of time —and 
especially when he is known to hold an 
appointment in the Londons Post-Office, 
which requires his daily attention — we 
may reasonably surmise that he had ac- 
cumulated a stock of novels in manu- 
script, which, as his reputation increas- 
ed, he gave to the world as fast as the 
world would take them. 


Are tae West-Pornt Grapvuates LoyaL? By 
E. C. Marsnatt. D. Van Nostrand, Pub- 
lisher. 

By this pamphlet we learn that of the 
eight hundred and twenty graduates in 
the army — 1860 and 1861 — only one 
hundred and ninety-seven resigned in 
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consequence of disloyalty, and of these clusion of the series. By ALexanper Dv- 


one hundred and seventy - eight were mas. Translated by Henry L. W mLiaMs. T. 
B. Peterson and Brother, Publishers. Two 


Southerners; but there remains the im- , 
Volumes. 


portant fact, that one hundred and thir- : ; 
ty-three graduates, who were born in Tats is & peewee of the French Revo- 
slaveholding States, still remain loyal, lution, and opens with the massacre in 
ond ave ia armen for the Unies. Wiens the Champs de Mars, on the seventeenth 
figures show that the loyalty of West- July, 1791, and ends with the execu- 
Point was largely disproportionate to tion of Louis the nee “3 ~~ 
that of the country at large. twenty - rat January, a a 0 
crowded with historical personages ; 
Meworrs or tHe Rev. Nicnoras Murray, and, like all Demas’ books, is full of 

D.D., (Kirwan.) By S. I. Prove, D.D. love and adventure. The translation is 

Harper and Brothers. wretched. 

Tus is a very interesting biography 
of a self-made man. Dr. Murray ar- 
rived in this country from Ireland, 
friendless, and with twelve dollars in 
his pocket, in 1818, when a boy of sev- 
enteen, and found employment in the 
printing-office of the publishers of the 
present volume. From this humble be- 
ginning he rose to be a student of theol- 
ogy, and ultimately pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church at Elizabethtown, New- 
Jersey, in which capacity he labored till 
his death. Ie was the author of the 
letters against Romanism, signed ‘ Krr- Manvat or rue Corporation or THE CiTy OF 


May Dreams. By Henry L. Appey. New- 

York: Abbey and Abbott. 

Tus is a collection of fugitive poems, 
dedicated to Witit1am Cutten Bryant, 
and, for the most part, of merely ave- 
rage merit. Some, however, are of con- 
siderable excellence. Those on the 
‘Two Maples,’ and ‘The Palisades,’ ap- 
pear to be in the best style of the au- 
thor, who is evidently a keen appreciator 
of the beauties of nature, and a man of 
delicate perceptions. 


WAN,’ which were published inthe New- New-York, for 1862. Edited by D. T. 
York ‘Observer,’ in the year 1847, and VALENTINE. 
addressed to the Right Rev. Joun Tuts elegantly-bound and beautifully- 


Hvucues, D.D., Bishop of New-York. illustrated work is highly creditable to 
These attracted considerable attention the taste and judgment of Mr. Va.en- 
at the time, and were subsequently pub- tiNE, the Clerk of the Common Council. 
lished and sold largely in book-form. The ‘ Manual’ embraces a list of the in- 
Although a controversialist, he was a stitutions and officers of the city, and 
man of wide Christian sympathies; and gives all the useful statistics appertain- 
notwithstanding that he was a strong ing thereto. It also contains a carefully- 
opponent of Romanism, he entertained ‘revised report of the pedigree of all 
the best of feelings for Roman Catholics, Knickerbocker families who have set- 
and even went so far as to subscribe tled in this country. Mr. Varentine 
money in aid of building a Roman Cath- has done much to collect and preserve 
olic church, near his own, in Elizabeth- important data relating to our municipal 
town. His career was one of great use- Tise and progress. 
fulness, and his private virtues won him Report or rue Commisstoner oF Patents, For 
the esteem of a large circle of hearers. rae Year 1861. Agriculture. 
The present volume, as a faithful record Tuts is a very useful manual, contain- 
of his life, edited by a clerical friend, jng as it does a vast amount of informa- 
has a special interest for all who knew tion, useful to the farmer, horticulturist, 
him. botanist, and naturalist. It reflects 


Anpree pe Taverner; or, The Downfall of great credit upon the Commissioner at 
the French Monarchy, being the final con- Washington. 
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Tue Editor’s Table (not this, but the 
other) is covered with a motley corre- 
spondence. The readers of ‘Old Kyick,’ 
all over the country, have written to the 
Editor, giving him the benefit of their 
opinions of the Magazine, under its new 
management. Of course they are all 
flattering, so much so that if we were 
to print them we should be accused of 
being our own trumpeter. One young 
lady writes on delicate, pink note-paper, 
to ask us, as a particular favor, for our 
carte de visite — only think of that! 
Does she imagine that the old KnicksEr- 
BOCKER, With his time-worn looks and 
gray locks, (for portrait, see cover,) has 
vanity enough to go deliberately into a 
photographic studio, and allow himself 
to be tortured into position, and then 
put on a blank stare while the sun does 
its work? Verily, he is too grave, or 
too near the grave, for the operation ; 
and he regards the foe-to-graphic art 
with about the same feelings as a span- 
iel might be expected to doa looking- 
glass. One bold fellow, at the seat of 

rar, tells us that the best thing he has 
enjoyed, since his last shot at the rebels, 
(we are sorry to hear that he considers 
a shot at the rebels a good thing — we 
think it a very melancholy and fratricid- 
al one,) is the last number of Knick ; 
and he considers himself a Knicker- 
bocker, partly by nature and partly 
by habit. ‘A Reader of Thirty Years’ 
Standing’ — mark that! — tells us that 
he always had a kindly feeling for ‘ Old 
Knick ;’ and though it has had about 
as many editors as Sotomon had wives, 
and its covers have assumed all the hues 
of an expiring dolphin, he has watched 
it since the year 1831, with a fond soli- 
citude, and hopes that he now sees it on 
calm seas, with an experienced pilot at 
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the helm. ‘To be less figurative,’ he 
continues, ‘I am delighted with the 
manifest signs of improvement in the 
October number, and think you will 
make it fully sustain the reputation of 
its palmy days, when it stood on an 
eminence all its own—the pride of 
American literature, and the delight of 
all true Knickerbockers.’ <A fair hand 
traces a word of sympathy for that poor 
Boston boy, Wasurxecron, the hero of 
‘ Adrift on the World,’ and expresses an 
anxiety to know what will happen to 
him next. Weare unwilling to abate 
such gratifying curiosity, by sending on 
the manuscript of the story for perus- 
al, in advance of publication. ‘I am 
glad that you give it to them //inglish- 
men,’ writes one of the masculine gen- 
der, with a national weakness for brag- 
ging, and referring to our article on 
‘Prejudiced Englishmen ;’ ‘ they ’re an 
awful impudent set, and we ’ll give them 
a whipping yet, if they come any of 
their intervention dodges over us.’ But 
we will not particularize further. With 
regard to our political course, we have re- 
ceived commendation from all but a few 
Jacobin radicals; and dozens of letters 
like the following, which we may be ex- 
cused for quoting, have poured in upon 
us from entirely disinterested sources, 
and parties personally unknown to the 
Editor: ‘Z cannot conelude this note 
without expressing the gratification l 


Jeel at the noble and patriotic stand 


taken by you on the great questions of 
the day. The verdict of the people yes- 
terday (November fourth) shows that 
you have struck the right chord in the 
popular heart. Every body will talk as 
as you do now, but it required some cour- 
age to do it when you began.’ In reply 
to all these we have only to say, that 
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we have labored conscientiously, as we 
shall ever continue to do, for the nation- 
al welfare, and for maintaining intact the 
eternal rights of the people, at a time 
when they were most menaced. We 
have spoken boldly against violations of 
our written Constitution ; we have stren- 
uously advocated a restoration of the 
Union, in the one way in which it is 
alone possible; we have fearlessly and 
emphatically denounced the audacious 
and capricious acts of incompetent and 
arbitrary public functionaries ; and with 
no dread of the American Bastile before 
us, we have spoken the truth, without 
bias or prejudice. If the guillotine had 
been before us, we should have done the 
same, and that in the sacred name of 
Liberty, so dear to us all. The task 
of enumerating the varied contents 
of our Table —full of congratulatory 
messages — would be altogether too 
much for our innate modesty, so we 
will leave ‘shop’ alone, and pass on to 
the next subject. 





Tue following is very characteristic of 
a certain type of Irishmen: 


‘Dear Knick: A humorous cross-exam- 
ination occurred at the court-house here, 
not long since, but no report of it found its 
way into the papers. A witness, one Ep- 
WARD FLynvy, a school-master, was interro- 
gated by the opposing counsel with: ‘ What 
business do you follow ?’ 

‘*T am a school-master.’ 

‘*Did you turn off your scholars, or did 
they turn you off?’ 

**T do not wish to answer irrelevant ques- 
tions,’ (Laughter.) 

‘* Are you a great favorite with your pu- 
pils ?’ 

‘*Ay! troth am I; a much greater af- 
vorite than you are with the public.’ 

‘* Where were you on this night?’ 

‘*This night!’ said the witness; ‘ there is 
a learned man! this night is not come yet; 
[ suppose you mean that night.’ 

‘Here the witness looked at the Judge- 
and winked his eye, as if in triumph. 

‘*T presume the ‘ school - master was 
abroad’ that night doing nothing?’ con- 
tinued the counsel. 


** Define nothing,’ said the witness. 
‘The counsel not complying, the learned 
school-master said: ‘I will define it — it is a 
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footless stocking without a leg. 
laughter greeted this amusing definition. 

‘* You may go down, Sir,’ said the some- 
what angry counsellor. 

‘¢ Faith I believe your're tired enough of 
me; but it’s my profession to enlighten the 
public, and if you have any more questions 
to ask I will answer them.’’ 


Pictures in Smoke. 


Wrapt in a dreamy quietude I sit, 
Leisurely puffing at my choice segar ; 
And down the sun-beams with a noiseless 
tread, 
A throng of elves come tripping from afar ; 
Half-consciously the fairies I invoke, 
To paint me pictures in the tinted smoke. 


Old scenes of boyhood’s careless fun and 
sport — 
Faces of school-mates, fresh, and young, 
and fair; 
Grim pedagogues, with frowning front and 
brow; 
Long, shining curls, and silken braids of 
hair; 
Fair hands, still smarting ’neath the ferule’s 
stroke, 
Or clasped in browner ones — pictured in 
smoke. 


Familiar fire-side scenes — the light of home ; 
The good-night kiss, and trudging off to 
bed ; 
The petty quarrels, and the ‘ makings up;’ 
The mother’s soft hand resting on the 
head ; 
The shadowy moon-light on a hill-side oak, 
Dim boyhood fancies — radiant in the smoke. 


The shy coquetting with the first boy-love ; 
The awkward gallantry of unripe years; 
The childish gifts, the long walks after school ; 

The slights that brought a gush of angry 
tears; 
The feuds and duels that such slights pro- 
voke — 
How vividly they ’re painted in the smoke ! 


The first time leaving home — the last good- 
bye; 
The aching sense of loneliness and pain; 
New cares and trials — real life commenced ; 
The first sad longing to be young again, 
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When worn and weary ‘neath life’s cumbrous 
yoke; 

How true to life these pictures are — in 

smoke! 


I pray ye, my good fairies, leave me now ; 
You ’ve brought the past to me with mem- 
’ries glad ; 
The pictures vanish, but the trace is left; 
The boy is happy, while the man is sad. 
A boy, and yet a man! Time’s ravens croak, 
And youth has vanished with the fragrant 
smoke. 


And life is but a vapor! Calm-eyed Hope, 

In fairy guise, paints it with pictures rare; 
But while we gaze, and stretch out eager 

hands, 

We wake to find the pleasure is not there ! 
We dip our life-barqye oars, stroke by stroke, 
And grow old — watching pictures in the 

smoke. 





WE clip the following advertisement 
from a daily paper: ‘70 widows with- 
out encumbrance, who would be willing 
to double their ineome by rece iving a 
middle-aged widower to board, an op- 
portunity now offers. What a sensa- 
tion this will create among widows in 
general! The advertiser will surely 
have offers too numerous to mention, 
for there is not that coyness among the 
sex who are unfortunately reduced to 
a second state of single biessedness. 
There is, moreover, a charitable feeling 
in this advertisement; and it is obvious 
to all that for parties in this condition a 
restoration of the union would be salva- 
tion, and both ends would be made to 
meet most comfortably. 


WE received some beautiful specimens 
of dried flowers, not long ago, and in- 
closed with them was the following, 
written in pale violet ink, and evidently 
by a female hand. Sweet, pretty, senti- 
mental —eh? Who is the fair un- 
known ? 

‘Wuo would wish to live without flowers ? 
Where would the poet fly for his images of 
beauty, if they were to perish forever? Are 
they not the emblems of loveliness and in- 
nocence — the living types of all that is 


pleasing and graceful? We compare young 
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lips to the rose, and the white brow to the 
radiant lily; the winning eve gathers its 
glow from the violet, and the sweet voice is 
like a breeze kissing its way through the 
flowers. We hang delicate blossoms on the 
silken ringlets of the young bride, and strew 
her path with the fragrant bells when she 
leaves the church. We place them around 
the marble face of the dead in the narrow 
coffin, and they become symbols of our af- 
fections — pleasures remembered and hopes 
faded, wishes flown, and scenes cherished 
the more that they can never return. Still 
we look to the far-off spring in other val- 
leys ; to the eternal summer beyond the 
grave, when the flowers which have faded 
shall again bloom in starry fields, where no 
rude winter can intrude. They come upon 
us in spring, like the recollections of a 
dream, which hovered above us in sleep, 
peopled with shadowy beauties, and purple de- 
lights, fancy-broidered. Sweet flowers ! that 
bring before our eyes scenes of childhood ; 
faces remembered in youth, when Love was a 
stranger to himself! The mossy bank by 
the way-side, where we so often sat for 
hours, drinking in the beauty of the prim- 
roses with our eyes; the sheltered glen, 
darkly green, filled with the perfume of vio- 
lets, that shone in their intense blue, like 
another sky spread upon the earth; the 
laughter of merry voices; the sweet song 
of the maiden—the downcast eye, the 
spreading blush, the kiss ashamed at its own 
sound —are all brought back to the memory 
by a flower.’ 


Pav. Sr1oGvo.k contributes the follow- 
ing to the ‘Table’: 


‘Dear Knick: A friend has just told me 
his first experience as one of the ‘ Draft Com- 
missioners,’ now sitting in this city to hear 


claims for exemption. It was the case of 


the second applicant for exemption from the 
draft. My friend was new in the official 
harness, and began by being very precise. 
The subject was an Irishman, and the collo- 
quy thus: 

‘Commissioner, (in a loud and judicial 
tone :) ‘What is your name?’ (looking at 
the vast book of enrollment, to see if it was 
written there.) 

‘APPLICANT FOR EXEMPTION: ‘ PaTRICK 
Hennesy, Sir.’ 
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‘Commiss1oneR: ‘ Where do you live ?’ 

‘Appiicant: ‘ Nowhere, Sir.’ 

‘Commiss1oneR: ‘ Where do you sleep?’ 

*Appiicant: ‘On the ship, Sir.’ 

‘CoMMISSIONER, (puzzled :) ‘ What coun- 
try did you come from ?’ 

*AppLicant : ‘ Ireland, Sir.’ 

‘CommissroneR: ‘ When did you leave 
there ?’ 

*‘Appiticant: ‘Thirty days ago, Sir.’ 

* COMMISSIONER, (confounded :) ‘ How long 
have you been in this country ?’ 

*AppLicant: ‘ Two days, Sir.’ 

‘Commissioner, (biting his lips with min- 
gled sensations of mirth and vexation 3) 
‘What do you want here ?’ 

* APPLICANT: I want TO GO TO PHILADEL- 
PHIA, SrR.’’ 

II. 


‘Every child has been soothed by the 
sweet nursery-rhymes of Mrs. BArBavtp, 
and others of her kind. I wonder what that 
tender - hearted old lady would say, if she 
could be resuscitated, and hear the ‘ Coun- 
terblast’ of a pert minx of thirteen, who has 
just handed me for criticism her view of sis- 
terly love? Every one who has been a baby 
Here 
is the Parthian arrow she lets fly at one who 
has no longer the prerogatives and privileges 
of an elder sister at home: 


will doubtless recognize the parody. 


‘To fly Sister. 

‘Wnuo held the tempting cherry nigh,’ 
And always tried to make me cry, 
And stuck the scissors in my eye? 

My sister. 


‘Who threw my play-things on the floor, 
And broke my doll behind the door, 
And my best ribbons always wore ? 

My sister. 


‘Who pinched my kitten’s ear or tail, 
And ducked her in the water-pail, 
And laughed at me for turning pale ? 

My sister. 


‘Who spilled her coffee in my lap, 
And tore mamma’s new breakfast cap, 
And blurred with ink my atlas-map ? 
My sister. 
‘Who’s glad dear sister’s married now, 
And not at home to raise a row? 
I know who’s happy any how, 
Her sister.’ 


‘In ‘Young America,’ I dare say, there 
are such sisters as this precious pair, Mrs. 
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BarsavtLp to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Does the reader know any ? 


II. 


‘Ir would be ‘ scan. mag.’ to mention 
names ; but a good point was made the other 
evening, in a political committee-room, worth 
preserving. 

‘Smita was a ‘ Democratic’ candidate for 
the Legislature ; and his ‘ Union’ opponent 
for the office was suspected of both whiskey 
and secession proclivities. In a consultation 
about ‘ Resolutions,’ to offer at a coming 
public meeting, SmirH suggested, for the 
final phrase of one, (as the ‘ heavy metal,’ 
to close the cannonade of a ‘ Resolve,’ con- 
taining very long and fierce denunciations of 
incompetent office-holders,) ‘ the right men in 
the right places, and the tight men in the 
tight places, The committee, however, re- 
jected it as too personal.’ 


Peter Piper narrates an agricultural 
experience in this wise : 


‘I, Perer Piper, am the proprietor of 
some two acres, more or less, of arable land, 
‘ situate, lying, and being’ in the flourishing 
town of Chocumeherry. Here, after the ar- 
duous labors of the day are completed, I am 
accustomed to withdraw from the busy hum 
of the city, and betake myself to rural occu- 
pations and delights ; here, under my grape- 
vine and cherry-tree, I sit in the cool of the 
evening, inhaling the fragrance of my ‘ Ha- 
vana,’ and pitying those luckless victims who 
swelter and fume beneath the slated roofs, 
and within the brick walls of the great city. 
Poor fellows ! I know how to feel for them, 
since I was once, like them, a prisoner with- 
in such brick walls, from one year’s end to 
another. 

‘J. Smita BrowninG was induced by the 
representations of a friend, to purchase a 
place in the country; and, after having 
given this mode of life a fair trial, he recom- 
mended it so highly that I was induced to 
invest a portion of my capital in the pur- 
chase of real estate ; and consequently here 
I am, located in the pleasant rural district of 
Chocumcherry. 

‘Since I have lived in the country, my 
attention has been somewhat directed to the 
occupation of farming, with a view to the 
entire renovation of the present system of 
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agriculture. I am entirely convinced that 
hitherto I have mistaken my calling. It is 
true that I have not been altogether un- 
successful in business ; but what is sordid 
gain compared with the blessedness of doing 
good? What is a reputation for wealth, 
contrasted with that enduring renown which 
is the sure reward of him who devotes time 
and talents to the work of benefiting his 
fellow-men? I am clearly persuaded that 
future ages will embalm my memory with 
grateful testimonials to my self-denial ; and 
an appreciative posterity will erect above my 
bones a brass monument, as a fitting tribute 
to my disinterested devotion to the interests 
of the human race. If it is true that ‘he 
who makes two blades of grass grow, where 
one grew before, is a benefactor to mankind,’ 
in how much higher esteem must I be held, 
who propose to not only double and treble 
the grass-crop, but also multiply infinitesi- 
mally the weight, bulk, and nourishing qual- 
ities of the beet, the carrot, and the pars- 
nip, besides all other varieties of vegetables, 
including the squash and onion! Ah! I see 
it already! I see fertile fields teeming with 
luxuriant crops, at an expense of little or 
nothing to the producer; I see myself, as 
the inventor of this reproductive system, 
borne in homage upon the shoulders of a 
grateful people, while, amidst the acclama- 
tions of thousands, I am presented with an 
immense golden pumpkin. 

‘The practical, jog-trot farmers sneer and 
laugh at my experiments, but what care I 
for their persecution? Such has been the 
fate of all great innovators. FRANKLIN was 
jeered at when he experimented with the 
lightning ; Futon was hooted when he 
made the trial-trio with his steamer ; but 
they triumphed, and why shall not I? An 
old farmer said to me the other day: ‘I’d 
give more fur one load of barn manure than 
fur the hull lot on yer chymist hocus pocus,’ 
I said nothing, but gave him a terrible look, 
and, would you believe it? the impudent 
fellow actually laughed in my face! 

‘The basis of my operations is Chemistry, 
that noble science which, by the aid of re- 
torts and things, makes black white, and 
changes raw pump - water into prime ‘Old 
Bourbon.’ My theory is this: That, as a 
huge pile of vegetables may be resolved into 
a number of impalpable gases, so, in like 
manner, these gases, compressed and reduced 
into their original elements, and applied to 
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the soil in the form of a fine powder, will 
permeate the whole substance of the ground, 
and, by their expansive power, will quicken 
and invigorate the growth of the seed to 
such a degree as to increase the crops to an 
enormous extent, and thus entirely super- 
sede the present methods of cultivation. 

‘I have already invented a preparation, to 
which I have given the name of Hydro-Su- 
per-Duplicated Phosphate of Carbonated Mu- 
riate of Ammoniated Lime, for which I claim 
that a teaspoonful will fertilize an acre of 
ground, and, while it will cause the crops to 
grow with great rapidity, it will discourage 
the growth of weeds, and obviate the neces- 
sity of hoeing ; moreover, it can be furnished 
at a very trifling expense, so that it becomes 
a matter of economy of time and money to 
use this preparation. 

‘A neighbor, to whom I gave some of the 
fertilizer, in order that he might test its 
qualities, came to me, a few days ago, storm- 
ing like a madam — no, I mean a mad-nian ; 
and, I am sorry to say, making use of bad 
language, besides acting otherwise in a ' .gh- 
ly ungentlemanly manner. He said that ‘ the 
stuff had burnt his crops, spoilt his land,’ 
and elevated a general Halifax throughout 
his farming operations. I endeavored to 
pacify him, by quoting wise proverbs tend- 
ing to show the folly of allowing passion to 
overcome reason, and cited examples of great 
and good men, who were distinguished for 
their serenity under the most severe trials. 
‘Blast yer great men!’ said he, ‘I want 
damages for the time lost, and land ruined 
with your old physic! You’ve spiled all 
my sass with yer quack nostrums, and now 
I’ll have damages or punch yer head, yer 
sneak!’ Now such language was rather 
personal. I indignantly repudiated the im- 
putation of quackery, or sneaking conduct, 
alleging that my researches are conducted 
upon purely scientific principles; and with- 
out further ado, I first inflicted a slight tap, 
sufficient to have felled a healthy ox, be- 
tween his oculars; and then, taking him up 
gently by the collar of his coat and the seat 
of his pantaloons, carried him out to the 
door-step, and set him down hard. I have 
not been troubled with him since. 

‘Several other persons have complained 
that the fertilizer ‘does not work,’ but in 
each case I have convinced the complainant, 
either by argument or otherwise, that the 
fault lay with himself, and not with the fer- 
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tilizer. Some use too much, others too lit- 
tle, and many, not understanding the princi- 
ple of its working, become discouraged, and 
condemn the preparation without giving it a 
fair trial. I used a portion of the powder 
myself, with great success. Upon half-an- 
acre of land I placed about half a tea- 
spoonful of the Hydro, then planted corn, 
potatoes, and squashes, and, as I expected, a 
prodigious crop was the result. But when I 
exhibited the success of my experiment to 
my neighbors, they shook their heads; and 
one blunt old fellow, with a fist like a thirty- 
two-pound shot, said: “I guess ef it had n’t 
a ben fur that big pile er manoor that was 
ploughed inter the sile last fall, yer would n't 
hev seen no sich crop as that air, not if yer’d 
piled the graound an inch thick with yer 
*farnel jaylap paouders.’ Perhaps the old 
fellow was partly right, for I must confess 
that another patch of ground, which had not 
the advantage of the manure-pile, ‘ ploughed 
in last fall, did not yield according to my 
expectations. 


@ne Pear Later. 


‘Tuts is too bad! Iam a candid man; I 
must and will confess it ; my experiment has 
failed! My Hydro-Super-Duplicated Phos- 
phate of Carbonated Muriate of Ammoniated 
Lime is a magnificent delusion ; my brilliant 
visions of the homage of the world, the brass 
monument erected by a grateful posterity, 
the acclamations of multitudes, and the 
golden pumpkin, have faded like the mirage ; 
and I, after months of patient labor, lavish 
expense, and unremitting anxiety, am com- 
pelled to lay aside the glory which I once 
sanguinely imagined to be within my grasp, 
and subside once more into plain PETER 
Piper. How my neighbors laughed at me! 
My theory might have been good, but the 
practice was sadly deficient; and now I am 
a firm believer in the doctrine that, ‘If the 
time shall ever come when a man will be 
able to carry the manure for an acre of 
ground in his vest pocket, he will be able to 
carry the whole of the crop in the other pock- 
et.’ Henceforth I shall cease experimenting 
upon agriculture, and confine myself to ob- 
servations upon the world.’ 


A very sensible resolution, certainly. 
We wish you success in your new field, 
Mr. Piper. 


Editor's Table. 
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Here is something about Old Ligh® 
and New Light. But we confess to 
wanting a little more light on the sub- 
ject: 

‘Dear Knick: The following occurrence 
lately took place in the town of , be- 
tween two ministers residing there, one of 
whom is an Old and the other a New Light 
Burgher, and both married, the Old Light 
having no family : 

‘The Old Light had received a gold watch 
from his flock, and shortly afterwards, while 
taking a walk in his garden, observed his 
brother minister, the New Light, on the op- 
posite side of a hedge which separated their 
gardens ; when the Old Light, pulling his 
watch from his. fob, exultingly held it forth, 
saying: ‘See the gold watch which I re- 
ceived as a present from my congregation !’ 

‘The New Light, lifting one of his child- 
ren, (a fine boy,) held him forth, saying: 
‘See the present which I have received from 
Gop !’ 

‘The Old Light is now shining in ——, 
and the New Light in , With such bril- 
liancy, that he has all the clergy of that place 
under an ‘eclipse.’’ 








Tuese are the days when many a fair 
hand is busied in the humane task of 
making lint for wounded soldiers — 
brave men hewn down by their own 
kinsmen. Mercy extends her helping 
hand to the victims of the destroying 
power, and contrasts gratefully with the 
fierce spirit of war abroad in the land : 


The Wittle Lint-fEaker. 


‘ As sweet Epre sits on the door-stone wide, 
’Mid the shades of the elm, in the calm even- 
tide ; 
Away on the landscape she gazes afar, 
So solemn, so still, ’neath the twinkling 


star ; 
And sad are her thoughts, as her fingers 
run, 


Shredding the linen her grandmother spun: 


‘¢The flax it was grown on our goodly land, 
’T was fostered and garnered by grandfa- 
ther’s hand ; 
The carding, and spinning, and weaving 
were all 
Done by their hands, in this dear old hall ; 
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The garments were made, when worn laid 
awily, 
In case of misfortune on some future day! 
‘* Full fifty years now have they laid there at 
rest, 
With grandfather’s sword, in the old oaken 
chest; 
But the ill-omened hour has come on us at 
last, 
With scenes we ne’er dreamt of, in days 
long past. 
When Racpu clasped the blade, he left me 
the rag, 
And thus we both serve our dear country’s 
flag ! 
**(Q Gop of all mercies! list to my prayer ; 
Oh! soften the hearts of the men who thus 
dare 
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To sever all ties of kindred and love, 

And blast our fair mission received from 
above; 

Let peace and good will, not of battles the 
roar, 

Live ’midst us, kinsmen, from shore unto 
shore!’ 


‘Thus prays the sweet girl, on the door- 

stone wide, 

Mid the shades of the elm, in the calm 
eventide ; 

And her spirit communing is seeking afar, 

For peace in the region where shines that 
bright star; 

While down her fair face the tears swiftly 
run, 

On to the linen her grandmother spun!’ 


EVENTS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


THE 


Anotuer month has elapsed, and the 
two conflicting armies on the south side 
of the Potomac still remain in front of 
each other, with the purposes of the 
campaign unaccomplished. No great 
battles mark the military record of the 
past six weeks. No grand movements 
foreshadow a grander result, for which 
a whole nation is waiting, praying, ex- 
pecting — not confidently perhaps, yet 
hopefully, from the patriotism of the 
Executive and the valor of our soldiers. 
Antietam restored to the Government, 
on its blood-stained fields, supremacy 
in Maryland; but we are still held at 
bay on the Virginia side of the Poto- 
mac. From Martinsburgh to Winches- 
ter, and along the line of the Shenan- 
doah, through the passes of the Blue 
Ridge, and up to Manassas, the army 
of General Lee held its ground unmo- 
lested up to the first of November, ex- 
cept by some sporadic attacks of our 
reconnoitering parties. Since the mem- 
orable seventeenth of September, when 
the enemy retreated across the river at 
Shepherdstown and Williamsport, in the 


PROGRESS 


OF THE WAR. 

face of an army which was then resting 
upon the honors of an assumed victory, 
the labors of our Generals appear to the 
unmilitary observer as valueless as those 
of the daughters of Daniie, for ever fill- 
jng a tub only to see the waters vanish 
as fast as they were poured in. The suc- 
cessful raid of General Stuart, in the 
rear of General McClellan’s army, was 
but an evidence of the same energy and 
watchfulness which have since enabled 
the rebel Commander-in-Chief to pro- 
hibit our forces from making any head- 
way in Virginia. 

We say, that to the observer unedu- 
cated in military science, such is the as- 
pect in which the existing condition of 
things presented itself up to the first of 
last month. Those better schooled in 
military matters might have recognized 
therein skilful generalship, or the in- 
evitable consequences of our military 
position, or it may be even the well- 
devised and wise plans of the War De- 
partment, as wisely carried out by our 
commanding Generals. But it must be 
remembered that the masses of the peo- 
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ple are not made up of this enlightened 
and favored class, and hence we cannot 
be surprised to find that something very 
like general dissatisfaction, though may- 
hap not very fearlessly expressed, per- 
vaded the public mind to a considerable 
extent at the quiescence of our vast 
army, for several weeks at a time, 
and under circumstances which popu- 
lar opinion, instructed by history, is 
inclined to regard as the most favor- 
able for a pressing forward movement 
upon the rear of a discomfited enemy. 

The alleged reason why General Me- 
Clellan did not advance is known. 
Want of shoes, clothing, and commis- 
sary embarrassed him. But 
perhaps a more potent cause was the 
exhaustion of his ammunition, which 
was discovered, we believe, only at the 
very moment when an advance was 
most important. Again, it is said that 
he delayed his advance in the hope that 
the water at the fords of the Upper Po- 
tomac would rise, and thus present a 
natural barrier to the invasion of Mary- 
land, should the enemy design another 


stores, 


raid in that direction, rendering the pro- 
tection of that extensive line by a large 
portion of his army unnecessary. A 
pretty general advance, however, rather 
suspiciously took place on the eve of 
the recent elections, and this has put 
our troops in possession of three of 
the Gaps in the Blue Ridge, which to 
a great extent cuts off the enemy from 
his base at Richmond, and leaves him 
to the resources of a region of country 
almost impoverished and drained, for 
the supply of his army. Occupying so 
favorable a position as General McClel- 
lan did when his advance-guard held 
these three great outlets from the 
mountains, it is unnecessary to say 
that Richmond was all but within his 
grasp if red tape had not so bound up 
his energies, and those of the Generals 
in command in front of Washington, as 
to necessitate another pause while with- 
in reach of victory, like those which have 
in so remarkable a manner characteriz- 
ed the previous movements of our ar- 
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mies. The forces of General Lee do 
not number, in all probability, more 
than one third of those of General Burn- 
side, since he has received the recent 
splendid reinforcements from the North- 
ern States. General Lee may have now 
in Virginia some eighty thousand men. 
Why Gen. Burnside’s force should not 
number nearly a quarter of a million 
we cannot see, unless it be owing to 
the imbecility of the War Department. 
The morale of this immense force must 
be excellent by this time, if six weeks 
given to redrganizing, and supplying 
the men with all necessary comforts, 
have borne any fruits. On the other 
hand, the army of Lee must be greatly 
demoralized from want, as well as dis- 
heartened at their compulsory retreat 
from Maryland. The situation, then, 
is in the hands of General Burnside at 
the present writing. Let us hope that 
it will not be vainly occupied. 

A glance at the progress of the cam- 
paign in the West will suffice for the 
present. Kentucky redeemed from the 
harassing presence of Bragg’s army, 
and the rebel Generals who kept Mis- 
souri and Mississippi in constant dan- 
ger forced back beyond their borders, 
abundantly testifies to the skill of such 
officers as Rosecrans and McCook. 

What shall be said of the conduct of 
the war upon the ocean? An unparal- 
leled incident has to be recorded upon 
that score. A nation with a powerful 
navy, consisting of swift steamers, cut- 
ters and iron-clads, lying along all our 
coasts in comparative disuse, finds a 
single private vessel of the enemy ob- 
structing her’merchant marine upon 
the Atlantic — actually commanding the 
ocean high-way between our sea-board 
and Europe, and destroying the proper- 
ty of our merchants by millions, with- 
out molestation. Since the days of 
Paul Jones no such bold marauding 


upon the high seas wgs permitted to 
At a late hour, it is 
true, the slow and cumbersome Navy 
Department dispatched a few steamers 
to intercept the audacious Alabama, and 


go unchecked. 
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her pirate master, Raphael Semmes ; but 
not until incalculable damage had been 
done to our merchant service. 

This unpardonable neglect of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is only in keeping 
with that of other Departments of the 
Administration in the management of 
the war. Indecision or incompetence, 
or both — combined with the poison- 
ous influences of political corruption — 
have held back our armies on the verge 
of victory ; have crippled the power and 
thwarted the plans of the President ; 
have sacrificed thousands of honest 
patriots, and disappointed the hopes 
of the people. 

Hence the dictum pronounced at the 
recent elections in Ohio, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, and New - York, has 
given a stern rebuke to the policy of 
the Administration, which, it is to be 
hoped, will be followed by a radical 
change. So signal an expression of 
disapproval and want of confidence in 
the governing powers as the result of 
these elections evince, would, under al- 
most any other system than our own, 
eventuate in a total reconstruction of 
the Cabinet and the installation of a 
new policy. But we hardly expect this 
to follow here. We have a right to ex- 
pect, however, that the mode of carry- 
ing on this gigantic war, which has 
heretofore proved so lamentable a fail- 
ure, will be replaced by a policy in 
which there is some life and purpose ; 
that the war will be conducted in fu- 
ture for the integrity of the nation, and 
not for thé benefit of fanatical politi- 
cians and hungry contractors. Such 
we believe to be the true interpretation 
of the popular verdict put on record at 

the late elections —a verdict before 
which neither incompetency nor cor- 
ruption should stand. 


As we write we hear of the removal 
of General McClellan from the command 
of the army of the Potomac; and the 
evidence is now forthcoming to show, 
that upon him rests much of the re- 
sponsibility of inaction which, for more 
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than fifteen months, has rendered the 
war in Virginia a mere farce, and prov- 
ed fatal to our best interests. It is well, 
therefore, that he should have no longer 
been allowed to command an army he 
yas averse to putting in motion, for rea- 
sons best known to himself. But why 
was he not removed long ago, before so 
much of the nation’s blood and trea- 
sure, and prosperity, were sacrificed ? 
The maintenance of idle armies, how- 
ever vast, in the field, tends only to pro- 
long a war that every lover of his coun- 
try is anxious to see terminated as soon 
as possible. We have lost time and 
prestige, as well as hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives and thousands of millions 
of money, by our mismanagement of 
this war—and these we can never re- 
cover but by giving the rebels fight in 
earnest ; even at this late hour we may 
speedily demonstrate to our own satis- 
faction the impossibility of our ever 
bringing about a peace by the sword 
alone. And if this should lead to a 
compromise, or even an amicable se- 
paration, the removal of General Mc- 
Clellan will not have been in vain. 


Tue Prisoners IN THE Forts.—How 
long does the Administration intend to 
persist in the wickedness of imprison- 
ing those whom it arbitrarily arrested 
for the alleged expression of disloyal 
sentiments? In the dismal casemates 
of the Government forts there still lan- 
guish patriotic men, whose only crime 
was the utterance of opinion at a time 
when it was a virtue to be outspoken, 
and the destiny of the Republic was en- 
dangered by the acts of the very men 
who sought to hide their own weakness 
and corruption by depriving the people 
of their civil and natural rights. It is 
high time that the Government should 
atone in some measure for its disgrace- 
ful and illegal interference with the lib- 
erty of the citizen, and restore to the 
free air the men it has so wantonly 
wronged. Deep and lasting must be 
the obloquy attaching to the perpetra- 
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tors of such outrages upon individuals 
and the Constitution, as from time to 
time have marked the course of those 
to whom the people have intrusted the 
control of this nation; and bitter will 
be the retribution which will follow 
them in after-years. For such abuse 
of authority we have no words of con- 
demnation sufficiently strong; for such 
feebleness of purpose and petty tyran- 
ny as these acts indicate, no terms of 
contempt too scathing. Yet while the 
Government was acting thus obnoxi- 
ously, corruption in high places passed 
without punishment, and men who did 
more to destroy the National power than 
the Southern army, were left unmolest- 
ed. The martyrs whose lives are now 
ebbing away in the dreary confines of 
Federal forts, are without appeal, with- 
out trial. The writ of habeas corpus 
—the palladium of our liberties — has 
been ruthlessly suspended, in violation 
of the law; and to whom are we to 
look for redress but the people? Let 
therefore the popular voice be heard in 
remonstrance, on this very subject, and 
meetings be held to demand of the Gov- 
ernment the release of these victims of 
despotic power. 

Never before in the history of this 
country, although we have waged three 
foreign wars, was the writ of habeas 
corpus suspended; the right of free 
speech and the freedom of the Press 
interfered with, or a single infraction 
of the Constitution committed. And 
the necessity for extreme measures of 
the kind has been no greater during 
the present war than in former periods 
of our history. They were as uncalled 
for as they were unjustifiable and ca- 
pricious ; and it will be to our shame if 
we continue to submit to them without 
protest or resistance. 


Paper, NewsPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. 
— This is a bad time for newspaper and 
magazine-owners. Paper has advanced 
in price within the last three months 
less than forty per cent—and there is 
every probability of the advance reach- 
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ing fifty or a hundred per cent within 
a very short time. This is owing to the 
scarcity of rags. In proportion to the 
depreciation of our currency, and the 
rise in foreign exchange, the cost of 
imported rags has increased; while the 
supply has diminished, owing to the 
scarcity of cotton. Formerly the South 
sent us rags in abundance, but now the 
South has hardly rags enough to clothe 
herself. To add to the difficulty, there 
is a scarcity of water to work the mills, 
and the manufacturers, like the opera- 
tors in gold, hoping to get higher prices 
than those ruling at present, are hold- 
ing on to their stocks, and decline fill- 
ing any more orders. Meanwhile the 
effect is tremendous upon large con- 
sumers, and they naturally turn their 
attention to straw and other substances 
as substitutes for rags; but practical 
science is wanting to carry theory into 
effect, and they must perforce submit 
to prices which, under existing circum- 
stances, are simply ruinous. As there 
is no immediate prospect of a fall in the 
price of paper, only one alternative re- 
mains, and that is to raise the price of 
the daily journals to the public and of 
magazines to the trade. The latter can 
well afford to pay two cents a copy more 
for the three-dollar monthlies, and the 
public can just as well afford to pay them 
twenty-five cents, which is the usual 
retail price — although a few large com- 
peting dealers have hitherto sold them 
to the public for twenty cents, hoping 
thereby to increase their sales consider- 
ably. The public, too, will just as 
willingly pay three as two cents for a 
newspaper. The time has come when 
this increase of price is imperatively de- 
manded by the necessities of the times, 
including the tax on advertisements and 
the increase of expenses generally; and 
we trust that the proprietors of leading 
journals and magazines will speedily and 
unanimously agree to the change. 


Srrixes.—The effect of the great de- 
preciation of the currency has taken a 
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practical shape in the numerous strikes 
that the newspapers have recently re- 
corded. For this depreciation the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has been held 
responsible. He is not a skilful finan- 
cier ; but how could he or any other 
man have prevented the depreciation in 
the face of existing circumstances, and 
such an enormous issue of paper-money 
as the Government has been compelled 
to make? The only remedy for the 
evil is the termination of the war, and 
an immediate enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the new tax-bill, which will 
temporarily inspire the public with 
confidence in the value of Government 
paper. Taking into consideration the 
inflation of prices — for necessaries as 


well as luxuries — working - men are 
entitled to an advance in their wages ; 
and not these alone, but all persons with 
fixed incomes; and a 
of salaries has become a necessity. 


general increase 


Tyranny AND Torture in New-York. 
One of the greatest outrages that ever 
disgraced a civilized community or 
branded an individual with infamy, 
has just been perpetrated in the name 
of Government in our midst, and by 
an irresponsible wretch acting without 
authority, and whose name will for ever 
stink in the nostrils of every true man. 
We refer to the case of Mrs. Brins- 
made, that young and beautiful and 
helpless woman, who fell like a fly into 
the meshes of the spider Kennedy, the 
Chief of the Police of New-York. The 
painful facts are already too familiar to 
the public to need very minute repe- 
tition here; they have already aroused 
the righteous indignation of the people, 
and no comments of ours can intensify 
the popular feeling of sympathy for the 
injured woman, and of withering scorn 
and contempt for the monster of in- 
humanity who persecuted her. Only 
twenty years of age, she arrived here 
early in September, to spend the winter 
with her relatives in Washington and 
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Troy. She had only been four days in 
the National capital when she was ar- 
rested, and kept a close prisoner care- 
fully guarded, after which her friends 
accidentally heard from a hackman that 
she had been brought on by a detective 
to New-York, and thrust into the Forty- 
seventh street station-house, where she 
was subjected to great hardship, fed 
upon prisoners’ fare, and waited upon 
only by male attendants. Imagine the 
sufferings of this delicate woman, denied 
all communication with her friends, and 
overcome by grief and debility! For 
forty days and forty nights did this 
young lady, who had always been ac- 
customed to the luxuries of life, lan- 
guish in her dreary cell. Two of her 
lady friends called upon Mr. Kennedy 
for permission to see her, and to ascer- 
tain what were the charges against her. 
‘I, Madam, am her accuser,’ said he; 
‘I arrested her and brought her back 
here, and put her where she is. Her 
whole conduct on board the ship indi- 
cated that she was a spy, and that she 
ought to be hung.’ 

The Provost-Marshal General was ap- 
pealed to, previous to which time he 
knew nothing of the arrest. He insti- 
tuted inquiries, and found that the Gov- 
ernment at Washington were as much 
in ignorance of the case as he himself 
had been, and that Mrs. Brinsmade had 
been arrested solely at the instance of 
Mr. Kennedy. Her release was then 
demanded, and she was restored to her 
friends. Now what has Mr. Kennedy 
to urge in defence of his criminal con- 
duct in this grave matter ? 

The War Department owes it to itself 
and the country to institute an investi- 
gation of this cruel case, and to punish 
the offender. And the Law ought to step 
foxward and inflict that retribution which 
is the just reward of infamy — and if it 
were possible to ‘lash the rascal naked 
through the world,’ the chastisement 
would not be a whit too severe. Jus- 
TICE, we trust, is not yet dead in the 
land! 
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STRAY CHAPTERS FROM MEISTER KARL’S SKETCH-BOOK, 
IX. THE EXTRA RATION, Mrs. L. 8S. Goopwiy, 
X. THE LATEST ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS, 
XI. A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. Arruvur F. CLENDENEN, 


LirERARY NOTICES, 


Epiror’s TABLE, 


MR. KIMBALL’S NEW VOLUME. 


Now READY, 


Uniform with ‘St. Leger’ and *Undercurrents,’ Price, 75 cts , green 
cloth, or 50 cts. in paper, 


STUDENTS ABROAD. 


By Ricnarp B. Kimpatt, Author of ‘St. Leger,’ et 


CONTENTS. 


A FIRST ADVENTURE, THE TERRIBLE PICTURE, 

A SURPRISE, THE WA'TER-CARRIER, 

MAN AND WOMAN DISCUSSED, LA MORGUE 

THE STORY OF LUDWIG ‘THE FAIR MYSTEHERY, 
BERNHARD I, MARIE LAKORE'T. 


—~e@o- 


Also, now ready, 


UNDERCURRENTS. 


4th edition. 12mo. $1.25. 


SD... BG Be Es 


7th edition. 12mo. 


G. P. PUTNAM, Publisher, 


532 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
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witkerbucker Asayusrne 


OF 


LITERATURE, ART, POLITICS, AND SOCIETY. 


ae ooo - - 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Wirn the October number of this time-honored and popular Magazine 
was commenced a new series, issued in a new and enlarged form, under 
entirely new editorial and proprietary management. 

It will be the aim of its present conductor not only to sustain its former 
prestige, but to extend its circle of readers, and make it a welcome guest 
in every American household. With this view, no labor or expense will be 
spared in securing the highest order of talent, not alone on this side of the 
Atlantic, but in both he mispheres, 

Although a literary Magazine, it will not shrink from boldly discussing the 
vital topics of the day, free from all party or sectarian bias. It will embrace 
among its miscellaneous contents notes on current events—foreign and domes- 
tic ; reviews of new books, and art and dramatic gossip ; while the ‘ Editor’s 
Table,’ with which the readers of ‘Old Kytck’ have been so long familiar, 
will be monthly spread with the choicest literary viands which the market 
can supply. 

It is thus hoped that even under the depressing influences of a protracted 
war, the veteran Magazine of the United States will reap, in its new and im- 
proved character, a plentiful harvest of subscriptions, and maintain, with 
added lustre, that position as a first-class monthly which it has held for 
more than thirty years. 

TERMS. 


Threch dollars a year, in advance. Two copies for Four Dollars and Fifty Cents. Three 
copies for Six Dollars. To the Army and Navy, half price. Subscriptions must be sent direct 
to the office. No collectors are employed. 

Single copies will be sent to any part of the United States] or Canada, post-paid, on receipt 
of Twenty-five cents in postage-stamps. 

Back numbers may be obtained on application. 

The Ksickersocker and any other $3 magazine will be sent one year for Four Dollars. 

A discount of ten per cent from these prices will be allowed to persons sending clubs of ten 
or more subscribers. 

[a> Newspapers copying this, and giving the Kxyickersocker monthly notices, will be 
entitled to an exchange. 


Contributions are invited. tejected MSS. will be returned as directed at the risk of the 
owners. 


All communications should be addressed to 


THE EDITOR, 
37 Park Row, New-York. 
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a Saieeeras 


UOn Tan FS . 


Art. 1. ANALOGY. By Joun Burrovugus, 
Il. ADRIFT ON THE WORLD: an AvropioGrapny, 
CuapterR Fourtu.—A Case of Suspended Animation. 
CHAPTER Firro—The Fatal Struggle. 
lil. THE UNION SOLDIER, 
IV. WINNING A BRIDE, 
V. A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—Rome, 
Vik THE EFFECTS OF A SEPARATION ON THE SOUTH, AND THE NA- 
TIONAL DUTY, 
VII. CARL ALMENDINGER’S OFFICE: or, rhe Mysrerifs or CHicaco, 
Vill. THE CORRUPTION OF POLITICAL PARTIES, . 
IX. A TRAGEDY IN REAL LIFE, 
X. THE POLICY OF CONCILIATION, 
XI. PEOPLE OF WHOM TOO MUCH HAS BEEN MADE, 


LITERARY, ART, AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP, . 


THE OpeRA—THEATRES—Stup10os—Book-TrRaDE SALE—LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


EMILE Dr GIRARDIN. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
LIFE OF IRVING — OrRLEY Farnm—West-Point LoyaLttry— Memoirs OF Dr. MuRRAY— 
ANDREE Dre TaveRrNEY—May DreaMs—VaLENTINE’S MaNuAL—REPORT OF AGRI- 


CULTURE. 


EDITOR’S TABLE: 
KNICKERBOCKER CORRESPONDENCE — A Humorous Cross - EXAMINATION — PictuREs 
IN SMOKE — To Wipows witHout INCUMBRANCE —FLOWERS — CURIOSITIES OF THE 
Drart —‘ To My Sister’ — A Pouitica, Joke — Peter Piper’s AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIENCES — O_p Ligur anp New Ligut — Tue Littie Lint-Maker. 
NOTES ON’ CURRENT EVENTS, ' , : 7 j , ‘ 
Tue Progress or THE Warn — THE PRISONERS IN THE Forts — PapeR, NEWSPAPERS 


AND MaGazINes — Srrikes — TYRANNY AND Torture IN NEW-YORK. 


Notick.—Cnaries Reaper, Esq., D.C.L., author of the ‘ Cloister a 
the Hearth, and other eminent authors will be among the regular cé 
{ tributors to the Magazine. 


ENTERED, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1862, by KinaHan CorNWALLIS, in the Clerk’s Offi ce‘of 
District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New-York. 
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